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HINTS ON SLAVERY.—FOYNDED ON THE STATE OF THE CON- 
STITUTION, LAWS, AND POLITICS-OF KENTUCKY, THIRTEEN 
YEARB aco.” ™ 


(H—P This arfi€le was printed first in the Kentucky Reporter, at Lexington; 
Ky., in weekly Nos., in the months of April, May, and Jane, 1830. Though 
the interest which may ‘have onte attached to them, was purély local, and 
the influence they may have exertedjjin forming pablic sentiment long ago, must 
have been confined to the éjimpa natrow circulation of the several inland 
neWspapers whicts printed them; thé transcendent importance of the subject 
they discuss, and t nstant an easing agitation of the public mind through- 
out this country, eed th whole world in regard to it, might 
possibl se en more if*such a one there be—than the editor 
of this periodical,jn regard to t of higtiterary labors, for recalling from the 
romped the past, productions whic¢h.the hatred, and malice, atid folly “4 relent- 

public perseéution and privatewevenge would not allow to expire. It is ho 
ed and beli that men of candid. and te views—(and what other dae 
were ever either just in themselves or ca of being permanently establishéd ?) 
—will fin@ here little to condemn, if’ they-fidd nothing worthy of beifg brought, 

a second time, before the public. PF ee *1- he 
“It is somewhat in the nature of a personal duty. to his own character, thatthe 
editor of this Magazine re-publishes this portion of bisJabors, whén acting ona 
theatre very. different from that on which hg has been for many years engaged. 
Legal and political studies have long eased to engage his particular attention, and 
have lost some of their special interest in his eyes. .They are noble and useful 

studies; but there are others still more so. Theseypablications, however, octu 
so important a place in the infamous accusations of tat most atrocious of all 
slanderers—Robert Wickliffe, Sen.—that it has been jadged proper and becom- 
ing to precede any reply to his third published attack, by a re-print of that about 
which he has printed so much malignant falsehood. It may be that God would 
thus oblige us to vindicate again opinions, which if they are founded im clear reason, 
and sustained by public. necessity, gust have a decided interest in the eyes of 
good and wise men; and, seeing the constitutional and legal questions are nearly the 
same in all the slave states as in Ky., they present the case of slavery in a light 
which, though it is muchwverlooked, is yet extremely important, if not decisive. 

The Nos. are now re-printed exactly as they, were originally published; preserv- 
ing even the signatgre, and the lateral enumeration; minute facts, it is true, but 
yet important enough to be. basis of several falsehoods by Mr. Wickliffe. 
Years of subsequent observation and study would have induced us to modify 
some expressions, perhaps to qualify some opinions. But we have preferred the 
ether course; and here, without share, perhaps it may be allowed to us to say, 
with some emotions of honest satisfaction, present¢he naked, original, and undis- 
guised, leveller, sans culotte, pettifogger, demagogue, and traitor, which our wise, 
learned, polité& honest, and trathful accuser, RgPert Wickliffe, Sen., represents.us to 
have been, in our first estate—to the scrutiny-of all who choose to gaze upon hit. 

One thing is at least remarkable; amid ali the abuse heapéd upon these Nos. by 
Mr. Wickliffe and his handful of followers, during thirteen years nearly, not even 
@ pretence has been made of answering the argument they contain, and the moral 
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they assert. It is comparatively an easy thing to make trath ignominious; it is 
another work entirely, to make it false. It is very easy to pollute a file; it is very 
hard to eat it.-{—§) 


NomL—Wrat are the advantages of domestic slavery? Such 
an inquiry naturally suggests itself whengwe consider that in the 
circular address of our Senator in the General Assembly from this 
eounty, one part of four is taken up in exhibitingthe evils which 
must necessarily result frém permitting those who own no slaves 
to express an authoritative opinion on that subject. 

If I understand the argument of Mr. Wickliffe, it is in substance 
this. After expressing his decided hostility to every effort for call- 
ing a convention to amend the constit&tion of this state, he pro- 
ceeds to give the reasOns of those who favor that measure ; which 
he reduces to three—first, that all officers, judicial and mfhisterial, 
shall be elective by the people; second, that judges shal! hold their 
offices only for a limited period ; third, ‘to effect emancipation 
of slaves.” The first two are dealt with in a very few lines, brief 
and bitter. ‘The third project is argued at some length. He op- 
poses it on the score of inhumanity to the slaves, by reason of the 
condition into which experience and reason also «justify us in say- 
ing they must fall, as freed men, whether they remain among us or 
go to other states. He objects to it also, because the attempt to 
emancipate our slaves would not in fact succeed, but would only 
drive the slave owners with their slaves to the southern states of 
this Union, where he supposes slavery must continue ‘for centu- 
ries yet to come.” He considers the consequences of such a 
migration terrible ‘‘to the wealth and capital of the state ;” and 
again adduces the argument from inhumanity to the slaves, as they 
would be removed to “countries where their slavery would be 
more intolerant than it is at present.” The general diffusion of 
slaves over extensive portions of the nation, is looked upon as 
tending more to the final emancipation of the race, than gathering 
them in large masses; inasmuch as such a policy would “in time 
efface the distinctivé*marks of color’—and wear out, rather than 
break the chain of slavery. The wish is expressed that slavery. 
should not he perpetual: and the conviction, that Providence will 








oint out t eans of effecting its extinction. But the opinion 
is stated, thaf'it is better to retain the blacks in slavery than to turn 
them loose among us as freemen: and that any scheme ‘‘to be 
effectual, must be general in all the states.” Mr. W. then pledges 
himself 4‘ at all times to aid in whatever will tend io effect the 
emancipation of the whole slave population gradually.” In the 
preceding argument he takes it as unquestionably true, that in any 
constitution which would now be formed, slavery would be abol- 
ished; and again warns slave-owners throughout the state, ‘‘ of the 
danger to the tenure by which they hold their slaves” which would 
result ‘from a conventio, He refers to the yearly returns of the 
commissioners of tax, and states as his opinion thatgnot “ one 
voter in ten; in the state is a Slave-holder.” ‘In this state of the 

olls” he asks ‘whet chance can the slave-holder have to retain 

is slaves, if by a new constitution he is left at the mercy of the 
annual Legislature of the state?’ Again, he argues ‘that while 
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“the constitution secures the rights of the masters to their slaves, 
“the religious societies that abhor the principle of slavery, feel 
“themselves restrained to be silent as to its evils: but so soon as 
‘* it becomes a question to be settled in a new constitution, all such 
“feel themselves called on by the principles of their religion, to 
‘act, and will act, as their consciences dictate.” In this contest, 
already so unequal, he supposes that for three hundred miles along 
our northern border, the non-slave holditig states and their presses 
will exert their influence against the slave holder. Amid these 
multiplied evils, it will be too late to repent ‘that he has from 
prejudice, passion, or whim and caprice given up a constitution 
under which he was happy-as well as secure in the possession of 
his property.” An appeal ‘to every sober-minded man of every 
party”—and a serious admonition to the slave-holders in particular, 
to have this subject settled and their final determination known 
before the next session of the General Assembly, closes the argu- 
ment. The paper from which the foregoing analysis is taken, is 
addressed ‘‘ to the freemen of the county of Fayette,” and pub- 
lished in the Reporter of February 17th, signed R. Wickliffe. It 
has been my object to give a fair, indeed an ample abstract of the 
argument, and that, as far as my limits would permit,.in the words 
of the author. I think he will not complain of injustice on that 
score; or if any has been inadvertently done him, he has some 
reason to know that there are very few persons who would deal 
with his errors more lightly, or receive the truths he would utter, 
with the increased favor derived from high personal consideration, 
more readily than myself. 

I have been myself opposed to the project of calling a conven- 
tion to amend our state constitution; and have manifested that 
opposition in a public manner. I now see no reason to think, that 
I was then inerror. No state that is deeply involved in difficul- 
ties, of whatever kind, can live quietly under any regularly adminis- 
tered government. Nor could it form any scheme of fundamental 
law, which would be the most acceptable to itself in the ordinary 
condition of its affairs. Hence it has grown into a maxim, that 
a period of great public excitement is not the best time for amend- 
ing the constitutions of states. Perhaps for fifteen g@ars back in 
this state, it would not*have been wise to call a conv€ntion. 

Mr. Jefferson has said, he was convinced it would be to the ad- 
vantage of mankind if all nations could call conventions to exam- 
ine into the state of their civil constitutions three or four times in 
acentury. Though there may be some eccentricity, there is also 
much wisdom in this reflection. I think no assemblage of persons 
in any nation, who represented the body of the people, has at any 
time met, without prodecing a salutary effect on the institutions 
of their country. No revolution has ever been brought about by 
the desire of the mass of the people, that,did not give them ulti- 
mately a beter condition of government. Every attempt to give 
dignity to the common people, the balk of mankind, by an increas- 
ed participation in the ordering of public affairs—from the seces- 
sion of the Roman tribes to the sacred mount, and as much farther 
back as history will carry us, down to the late convention in Vir- 
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ginia, has added more or less to the progress of free opinions. To 
avoid the force of this reasoning as applied to ourselves, it must 
be shown, that by a fortunate application of all the knowledge of 
mankind in relation to government, and by the most happy con- 
currence of every necessary circumstance, we at last succeeded in 
establishing a perfect constitution. Yet “ that the present consti- 
* tution is imperfect all admit,” Mr. Wickliffe himself being judge ; 
who adds to that admission, the declaration ‘‘ I would myself make 
alterations in the constitution, were it left alone to me.” As this 
precedent condition is not likely to be acceded to, that part of the 
subject need be pressed no farther. 

Our constitution is an excellent one. [n addition to the vener- 
ation which I feel for it as the organic law of my state, under which 
I have lived and was born; and the hardly inferior regard which it 
challenges as a very high effort of intellectual power, for the time 
in which it wes formed, and the ~»vportunities of those who gave 
it birth ; there are personal rec’ tions which commend it in a 
peculiar manner to my admirati That the lapse of more than 
thirty years, during which the human race has made very great 

‘ advances, should have exhibited some considerable errors of theory, 
and some practical inconveniences in our system, is no disparage- 
ment to those who formed it under a state of things somewhat dif- 
ferent from the present. In the declaration of our national inde- 
pendence (an authority we all bow to) it is asserted ‘ that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing forms to which they are accustomed.” 
Acting upon this principle, and clinging with parental fondness to 
the instrument they had produced, the gentlemen who formed our 
present constitution, while they recognized the right in every com- 
munity to alter or even to abolish its government, interposed the 
most intricate machinery for the execution of any such projects ; 
and by the provision for its amendment have provided effectually 
against any alteration. Let any one consult article 9th; and he 
will see no reason why the most nervous admirer of that instrument 
should dread its fate. If the whole commonwealth with one accord 
were to demand its alteration, it could not be effected in much less 
than three yéars (a period as long as the cycle of some politicians, )} 
from the meeting of that General Assembly which should set vig- 
orously and successfully about its accomplishment. If to this we 
add the repeated votes of the people and the Legislature, twice of 
one, three times of the other, a majority of all who are entitled to 
vote being required at every step, and those who do not vote count- 
ed in the negative, and other obstacles that interfere, it may be 
safely said there is mo probability that a convention will be speedily 
called to amend the constitutiom of Kentucky. 

With this view of the subject, it is not necessary that I should 
point out any portion of that instrument which I might consider 
defective ; the more especially as the propriety of calling a con- 
vention was not the subject I wished to consider. It may be proper 
to observe that the reasoning of Mr. W. on that matter seems to 
me to be destitute of his usual ability, and his array of the opinions 
of his adversaries incorrect. I except of course the question of 
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slavery, which I design more particularly to examine. While I 
admit therefore that our affairs are tolerably well conducted under 
the existing constitution, and believe that it is nearly hopeless to 
attempt its amendment, I have made these general observations, to 
show, that in a period like the present, no danger is to be appre- 
hended from the calling of a convention, and therefore that no 
attention is due to that view of the subject which attempts to make 
the questions of slavery and old constitution, or convention and 
emancipation, reciprocally operate on each other. Indeed it ap- 
pears extraordinary to me that those who hold the opinions avow- 
ed in the circular should not have considered any such mingling 
of debated questions highly injurious to the success of their cause: 
for in that paper itself, it is in substance admitted, that nine tenths 
of this community favor opinions, whose probable success is @rged 
as a reason why another set of opinions about which the same 
community is more nearly divided should not succeed. If nine 
tenths of the voters of this state favor emancipation, it seems curi- 
ous to urge them to oppose a convention for the reason that a 
convention. would also favor emancipation. I have taken a differ- 
ent view of this subject, and been led to different conclusions. 
By making Mr. Wickliffe’s argument the foundation of what I 
intend to say, it will afford me an opportunity of remarking on 
certain principles of great importance to us all, in regard to which 
doctrines are inculcated from which I dissent. B. 


No. IL.—I had not thought that any individual could be found 
in this community who would give it as his opinion, that if a con- 
vention were called to amend the constitution of this state, as soon 
as by the present constitution it could be called, that convention 
would recommend the immediate abolition of slavery in the com- 
monwealth. Nor did I suppose that any individual could be found, 
who would give it as his opinion, that any reasonable portion of 
those who favor the call of a convention, are favorable to immediate 
emancipation. No one that! have heard of, ever advocated such 
a plan of abolition as that denounced in the circular, whereby the 
slaves are to be freed and turned loose at once among us.» Such 
an idea was never pressed for one moment by any person whatever 
within my knowledge. But, on the other hand, the most ardent 
friends of the American Culonization Society have avowed the 
opinion so clung to and reiterated by Mr. W., that slavery itself 
was preferable to the general residence among us of manumitted 
slaves. This idea, whether true or false, may be said to be almost 
universal. It could not therefore be just reasoning, to suppase 
that opinions are held which all men renounce, and then infer from 
them the magnitude of evils which must be absolutely imaginary. 

It cannot be supposed that the abolition intended to be de- 
nounced was a gradual abolition; because Mr. W. in the, very 
argument expressly declares himself no friend to the perpetuity of 
slavery; expresses his belief that Heaven will put an end to its 
inflictions, and in terms, pledges himself ‘at all times to aid in 
whatever shall tend to emancipate the whole slave population 
gradually.”” What scheme different from that, as applied to Ken- 
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* tucky, did any one ever advocate? To emancipate ‘the whole 
slave population gradually” has been the uniform plan, when any 
thing has been urged on the public attention in this state, and 
which has been achieved in those states, to whose example an ap- 
peal is made to deter others, by its. inhumanity to the blacks, from 
following their career. I confess I do not perceive the value of 
that advocacy, which finds even in the partial success of cherished 
plans, enough of evil to deter all others from similar attempts. 

As to any arguments drawn from the fine theories of persons of 
sensibility, regarding the cruelty of freeing persons who are only 
sufficiently informed to be slaves, I confess or never see their 
force. A very small portion of acquired knowledge is necessary 
to enable men to sustain the relations of independent communities ; 
or, as we have some reason to know, to govern them. Still less is 
required to fit a man to become a peaceable and industrious citizen. 
In relation to this particular race we are not without experience. 
The mulattoes of Hayti under Petion and the blacks under Chris- 
tophe have exhibited more knowledge of the principles of free 
government, than most white nations who have peopled the earth. 
The blacks had sense enough to know when Christophe tyrannised 
over them ; and though he was a wise and firm prince, they over- 
threw his government and established one much better. Since the 
union of the Island in a republic under President Boyer (whose 
mother was a Congo negress, and his father a French tailor, an 
odd compound for a wise man,) few governments are better or 
more quietly administered. The colony at Liberia is a model of 
good order. Nor is there any reason to believe that any of the 
South American states have regretted the decrees emancipating 
their slaves en masse, by which their revolutions have been attend- 
ed. However a sense of duty to ourselves may deter us from 
attempting a sudden and general emancipation while other and 
better hopes remain, it is little better than mockery to place our 
conduct on the footing of humanity to those from whom we with- 
hold the highest enjoyments of nature. He who has lost his liberty 
has little else to lose over which humanity can weep. 

Fre@ negroes are very seldom good citizens; and for a reason 
sufficiently evident ; they gre not citizens atall. The law views 
them with constang jealousy, and barely tolerates their existence in 
the country. It can never be otherwise with any degraded caste. 
The argument proves nothing beyond the admission I have made ; 
least of all does it prove that because the blacks are bad citizens 
when free, therefore they are good citizens when slaves. The end 
proposed should be to get rid of both classes, or if that is not 
practicable, then of the worst. For it is not the part of a wise 
man to make no effort to amend hi#*condition, lest perchance, he 
may not succeed at every point. 

It seems to have been perceived that all arguments drawn from 
the sources I have hitherto touched, were without any solid foun- 
dation; and hence the whole ground is varied, and another and 
incompatible aspect of the case presented. The present argument 
is, that slave-owners will not wait to come under the operation of 
any system of abolition ; but will remove from the commonwealth 
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with their slaves; thus, as it is added, producing consequences 
‘‘upon the wealth and capital of the state (which) are to my mind 
terrible, in driving a large portion of the industry, talents and cap- 
ital from the state.” But even here we are met again by the argu- 
ment of inhumanity, that our slaves will be carried by their masters 
to a region where their servitude will be more rigorous than here. 
This is really taxing us too far. For the self-same act we become 
responsible in two. opposite and irreconcilable ways: first for the 
cruelty of degrading our slaves by freeing them at home, and second 
for the cruelty of sending the same slaves into a distant and more 
aggravated bondage. This argument about inhumanity is a gar- 
ment thread-bare and utterly past service. 

The address estimates the slave population of this state at two 
hundred thousand souls; which is Fsuppose not far from correct. 
If there is any error, it may be a little too high. The voters 
of the state are estimated, by it, to be more than nine tenths 
non slave-holders. Taking that estimate, there are about eight 
thousand voters who own the whole slaves of the commonwealth. 
Allowing five persons to the family of each voter, as an average, 
and the aggregate of the population we should lose, by an effort at 
gradual emancipation, including all ages and complexions, would, 
according to the circular address, be about two hundred and forty 
thousand souls, I suppose our whole population now exceeds seven 
hundred thousand souls; from which the proposed emigration would 
take off about one third, embracing therein all the blacks and some 
thousands of the whites. This statement is merely carried out for 
the sake of distinctness, for a more chimerical notion could not 
readily be propagated. 

The truth is that those who own no slaves have remained quiet 
on this subject. So far as they have been compelled to act, they 
have exercised an astonishing liberality and forbearance towards 
slave owners. If my slave is hanged for burning the mansion of 
my father, who is a slave-holder, then my neighbour who owns no 
slaves is taxed to aid in paying me for the one executed. If my 
slave is hung for killing the son of my neighbour, who owgs no 
slaves, his land and other property are taxed to aid in paying me 
for the executed negro. Yet these laws &re enacted by a commu- 
nity, in which nine out of every ten persons who had a vote in 
passing them, own no slaves; and who could not on that account 
be safely trusted to re-model the forms of the government, lest they 
should emancipate the slaves in a body—with which design I un- 
derstand them to be substantially charged in the paper under con- 
sideration. It has been by the owners of slaves that the question 
of slavery has been most maturgly considered. And as they have 
examined it, a great change has been wrought in their sentiments. 
For example—Mr. Wickliffe is a slave-holder and resists the 
idea of a gradual abolition of slavery in Kentucky, among other 
reasons, because it would diminish the wealth of the state, and 
drive industry and capital from it: I also am a slave-holder—as 
much below Mr. Wickliffe in wealth, as in consequence and influ- 
ence—but a slave-holder to the extent of my estate, in as large a 
ratio perhaps as himself, and I am as thoroughly convinced as I 
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can be by facts and reason, that no reasonable plan—nay no plan 
I ever heard advocated for the gradual eradication of slavery, would 
make this state one dollar poorer during its progress or at its com- 
pletion ; byt on the other hand, that all the elements of great national 
wealth and power would strengthen and advance, in proportion as 
slaves and slavery were banished from our land.—I need not now 
argue this wide difference of opinion, but I will illustrate by the 
statement of a proposition. Suppose it to be just for one race of 
men to hold another in perpetual and involuntary slavery, which all 
our public acts and principles deny. Suppose it to be consistent 
with the clear and upright spirit of Christianity, which I observe is 
held to be the fact, by a gentleman, who, to the honor of being a 
Senator of the United States, adds the claim of membership in the 
church of God. Is such a condition of things advantageous to a 
state? Does it add any thing to its strength or riches? Whether 
is it better to have within ®@r bosom, two hundred thousand free 
citizens attached to our political institutions, and ready to contend 
unto death in their defence; or an equal number of domestic foes 
—foes by birth, by injuries, by colour, by caste, by every circum- 
stance of life, ready to take advantage of every emergeiucy of the 
state to work ourinjury? Whether is it better to have two hundred 
thousand labourers, in the most abject condition of ignorance, 
with no motive for toil but the rod, and no rule of conduct but the 
caprice of a master, sometimes indeed humane and just, but some- 
times also hardly more refined than themselves ; or an equal num- 
ber of hardy, happy, and laborious yeomanry, such as the heart of 
a patriot would yearn over in the day of his country’s prosperity, 
and repose on as upon a rock in the hour of her need? Vain is 
the philosophy which will allow a man to doubt in choosing between 
such alternatives. B. 


No. III.—In a greater degreee than most other evils, this of 
slavery feeds upon itself and -results in multiplied forms of ill. 
The care which in other countries would be bestowed, in better 
living and more bountiful support, on the whites, is in slave coun- 
tries lavished on them; and they increase faster in proportion. 
Their increase again encourages the emigration from among us of 
the labouring classes of the whites, whose small places are bought 
up to add to the extensive farms cultivated by slaves. Then our 
laws of descent reduce the children of the rich to moderate cir- 
cumstances, who, rather than lose ideal rank, sell out and remove 
to some new country, where in the gradual improvement of affairs, 
they hope to attain their former condition. While by these opera- 
tions we lose the bone and sinew_of the state, the slaves remain 
and increase to fill up the space thus created. While this process, 
so destructive to the state, is accomplishing, the slave-owners them- 
selves are only procrastinating a little the day of their own trial. 
As the number of slaves increases, their value must diminish with 
the diminishing value of the products of their labor, in an increas- 
ing ratio. Then comes the competition with free labor from the 
adjacent states. Lexington is now partly, perhaps chiefly, supplied 
with Ohio flour, and to a great extent, with eastern hats, bridles, 
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horse harness, boots, shoes, and various other articles of the first 
necessity, which we ought to produce as cheap as any other people. 
Horses have been the favorite production and one of the greatest 
staples of Kentucky ; yet Ohio horses are sold at a profit by auction, 
in the streets of our villages. All this operates a gradual decline 
in the value of slaves, which will fall lower and lower as they come 
nearer to the number of the whites, until they become themselves 
the chief article of export. Such is now the case with Delaware, 
and part of Maryland and Virginia. The value of the staples of 
the southern states would for some years keep up the value of 
slaves. But when the progress of events shall produce the same 
state of public sentiment, I ought rather to say of public necessity, 
there, that is steadily advancing here, and they will no longer 
receive our slaves as merchandise, where would be ‘the wealth 
and capital,”’ and where “the industry and talents’ of our com- 
monwealth? Never was there a moré' fallacious idea than that 
slavery contributed any thing towards the permanent resources of a 
state. It is an ulcer eating its way into the very heart of the state, 
and which while it remains, cannot be affected by any change of 
constitution, but would work its effects with unerring certainty 
under every possible form of government. 

Mr. Wickliffe thinks ‘that while slavery exists at all in the 
United States, it is better that we tolerate it in Kentucky, where 
the condition of the slave is as good as is consistent with a state 
of slavery; than to crowd the slaves into the southern states.” 
Again he says that any plan for ‘effecting the liberation of the 
slaves, to be effectual must be general in all the states.’’ These 
Opinions are singularly erroneous and illogical. That a planto be 
effectual in ali the states must be general in all the states, is obvi- 
ous enough. But that a plan to be effectual in Kentucky must be 
general in all the states, is not very apparent. On the other hand, 
that a state which foresees impending calamities, which it is in her 
power and in the power of no other to avert, should yet,decline 
providing for her safety because distant and independent states 
choose to deny the existence of the miseries we foresee, and madly 
elect to brave all their horrors, is a course of policy whose wisdom 
may well be questioned. This Union now embraces twenty-four 
states and three organised territories. Out of these, twelve states 
and two territories tolerate negro slavery. It is admitted by all 
men that the national government has not the smallest power over 
the subject of slavery within the limits of any state. The opinion 
is also prevalent, that in those states whose staple is sugar, cotton 
or rice, being not less than six or seven states, slave labor cannot 
be dispensed with for a long time to come, if it can ever be done. 
In this circular, Mr. W. states that slavery will exist in the south- 
ern states for ‘‘ centuries yet to come.” And does a gentleman 
avowedly hostile to the perpetuity of slavery—openly expressing 
his reliance on Providence for the means of its extinguishment— 
and directly pledging himself to co-operate at all times in favor of 
any plan which will even tend to “ effect the emancipation of the 
whole slave population gradually”—seriously recommend the post- 
ponement of every effort on this subject uutil afier the lapse “ of 
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centuries yet to come’’—twelve scattered sovereignties, (with as 
many added thereto as our whole ursettled territory south of lati- 
itude 40 degrees and 30 minutes north, can make up) shall bya 
grand simultaneous impulse achieve so extensive a revolution in 
society? In waiting for these events and the efflux of these inde- 
finite centuries, I do not see that even the valuable co-operation 
of Mr. W. could be of any material advantage. Alas! into what 
errors are wise men betrayed. 

_ Kentucky and no other earthly authority must control this interest 
within her limits. Two out of every seven of her population are 
estimated to be slaves. One out of every 13 of her white popula- 
tion is estimated to be a slave-owner. It may be conjectured that 
one out of every two among slave-owners will be favorable to the 
principle of gradual abolition. Twelve out of every thirteen whites 
own no slaves, and are therefore in every way interested in getting 
rid of them. It follows then, that not more than one in every 
twenty-six whites, upon a full presentation of the question, could 
upon any reasonable calculation be supposed favorable to the inde- 
finite continuance of slavery in this state, or in other words, to the 
principles of the circular; for a period designated by “ centuries 
yet to come” does in every political view amount to perpetuity. 
Our white population may now be estimated at a little over half a 
million; out of whom if the preceding calculations aré nearly cor- 
rect, not much more than twenty thousand can be presumed to 
consider themselves interested in maintaining the principles against 
which 1 contend. Ina free government, so small a minority should 
be very cautious in trusting to their own impartiality and justice, in 
a case where they consider their property involved, when the great 
mass of their fellow men differ from them in their views of the 
welfare and grandeur of the commonwealth. 

Connected with this part of the subject, the circular advocates 
the extension‘of the slave population, for the particular reason that 
it would encourage the amalgamation of the white and black races, 
and thus in the progress of time obliterate slavery, by effacing “ the 
distinctive marks of color.’”’? The diffusion of slaves would cer- 
tainly tend to augment their value, and by consequence, to add an 
increased ratio to their productiveness ; thus magnifying their num- 
bers, and in an equal degree the difficulties of ultimately getting 
rid of them. But that it would have any tendency to encourage 
the mixture of the two races, there is great room to doubt. I do 
not know that such a ‘mixture would be desirable, to the white race 
at least, even if it could be achieved: and among the blacks, its 
progress wherever it has hitherto operated has been attended with 
the most pernicious effects. From the tendency to this mixture by. 
#n illicit commerce of the sexes (and no other is ever thought of 
by the whites) the argument against the private morality of slavery 
which has appeared to me most cogent, has always flowed. It may 
be said that in slave countries, the prostitution of the female slaves, 
at some period of their lives, is universal. And what is frightful 
,to add, it is not absolutely certain that their condition of abject 
abandonment is always voluntary. A large family of negro children 
having the same mother rarely have the same father. The rights of 
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marriage and even its ceremonies are not allowed them by the laws. 
If, surmounting all the ills of their condition and escaping all their 
miserable fortune, a few of them arrive at the possession of social 
enjoyments, their success should hardly be considered a cause of 
congratulation. For the necessities, the vices, and what is some- 
times not less fatal, even the good intentions of their owners, may 
at any moment make them their victims. Yet men of sense and 
Virtue are not wanting, who will insist that we may by some unad- 
vised step bring them into a condition so much worse than this, 
that we should subject ourselves to the charge of inhumanity. 
Earth holds no such condition. 

As it is my wish to consider this subject rather in a political than 
a moral point of view, I will pass over what is said about religious 
societies, and their efforts and principles touching the question of 
slavery; which I do the more readily as if the view I take of the 
constitutional question be correct, such arguments would be ad- 
mitted by those who use them to be without any force, as the whole 
subject would be fully open. Nor do [ see that what is said about 
the non-slave-holding states and their presses, requires any reply, 
for the same reason. Such appeals as that made in the conclusion 
of the argument appear to be natural to all politicians. I only 
regret that it should have been considered necessary to group in 
such a manner the security of property under the existing consti- 
tution, with the strong implication from the whole course of the 
observations, of its entire insecurity in the hands of those who 
think (in common with Mr. Wickliffe) that the constitution is not 
perfect—or who say (and can avouch Mr. Wickliffe for authority) 
that slavery ought not to be perpetual in this state, 

I shall not make any apology for having so particularly examined 
a part of the circular address of Mr. W. His arguments, while 
they seemed to me to contradict his avowed opinions, went to the 
length of entailing an intolerable. national burden on us and our 
posterity to remote ages, by exhibiting the supposed dangers, inhu- 
manity, and difficulty of every plan for its alleviation, except one 
so remote and intricate as to be merely fanciful. I think I have 
shown that his view of the subject cannot be relied on. It.is but 
just that I should now present my own. B. 


No. IV.—The plan of African colonization, as exhibited by the 
national society for that purpose, isa very noble conception. Even 
without the aid of the general or statesgovernments, there is no 
reason to doubt but that enough will be done to give civilization 
with all its train of blessings to the Western shore of Africa. As 
a grand missionary operation, it commends itself in a peculiar 
manner to the Christian community, who fail not to discover in ih 
the hand of that presiding Providence, which, having permitte 
the wretched African to be enslaved and Christianised, now de- 
mands his restoration that he may Christianise his brethren. But 
that as a mere individual enterprise of benevolence, it Can ever 
materially diminish the number of our free negroes, is no longer 
asserted by its most enlightened advocates. If such a condition 
of things were brought about that the energies of the Federal 
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Government could act effectually on the subject, it has been suffi- 
ciently shown on several occasions, that m a reasonable time and 
at a moderate cost, every colored person in the United States could 
be comfortably planted in Africa. But no one has shown a reason- 
able prospect of arriving at that condition. The first step is to 
have negroes free, before they can be transported. And in taxing 
that first step, the general government has not, nor can it ever have 
any power. Several states (our own among them) have recommend- 
ed the Colonization Society in the most urgent manner to the pro- 
tection of Congress; and the executive of the nation has uniformly 
manifested a favorable disposition towards it. Even if such peti- 
tions should be successful in their object, and the government 
were to remove by universal consent every free negro now in the 
United States, and were to continue removing them as fast as they 
became free, only by the exercise of private benevolence or other 
individual feelings, or private operations; there is not the least 
reason to suppose, that at the end of any period of years, the num- 
ber of slaves would be at all diminished. The whole resources of 
the nation could avail us in that way, only in connexion with state 
efforts by state authority, and not without or in opposition to them. 
Hf Kentucky should resolve on a gradual emancipation of her black 
population, the general government could do her much service by 
aiding in their removal when freed. If Kentacky is resolved never 
to emancipate them, the removal of every free negro will only in 
the supposed condition of society, make room for an equal or 
greater number of slaves. The political moral of the Colonization 
Society is strikingly plain. It has taught us how we may be reliev- 
ed of the curse of slavery in a manner cheap, certain and advan- 
tageous to both the parties. It now remains for those who say 
they are its fricnds to go whither the light of its example points 
them. 

WhatI have said recurs with accumulated force. Kentucl 
must achieve her own deliverance, or it will never come to her. 
From the tenor of Mr. Wickliffe’s remarks, he seem think that 
the people of this commonwealth under the prese jstitution, 
possess no power, to regulate the tenure by which-slaves are, or 
their descendants ever shall be held to bondage during its contin- 
uance. Such he seems also tovinfer are the opinions of those who . 
advocate the call of a convention. These opinions as to the mean- © 
ing and intent of the constitution have extensively prevailed, and 
are in part correct. Bugg think an attentive investigation will 
satisfy mankind that we do really now possess all the power over 
this subject, which any moderate party would desire to confer— 
which is needful for any useful purpose—or which could be safely 

@eposed in any government. A contrary opinion has resulted from 
general inattention to the subject by one portion of our citizens, 
and the continual reiteration of the undoubted correctness of a 
particular construction put on the constitution by another portion, 
who seem to have considered themselves interested in maintaining 
that gloss. 

Our constitution, though it recognises, does not define slavery. 
For any thing contained in it, a white man “ without a cross” may 
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be a slave in this state, just as well as a negro, or Indian, or mulat- 
to; although if free he*enjoys rights which neither of the others 
can if free. Hereditary slavery is at war with the principles of 
every species of social system. Even the fierce and intolerable 
rule of a military despotism has this to alleviate its sway, that it 
tolerates no subsidiary tyranny. Itis at war also with every law 
of nature, except the first and greatest of them all, the law of self- 
preservation. In its inception it cannot be right, though in its 
progress it may become so, by becoming indispensabie to the safety 
of the parties. So our constitution appears to have viewed it, and 
made all its provisions regulating it in unison with that sentiment. 
The 7th article, headed ‘“ concerning slaves,” is devoted to this 
subject. In one of its provisions the Legislature is directed to pass 
laws permitting the owners of slaves to emancipate them, saving 
the rights of creditors, and guarding against pauperism. The act 
of 1798 relating to slaves, that of 1800 to wills, and other enact- 
ments have well obeyed this command. I will -not stop to enquire 
whether any further regulations on this head are necessary, as I do 
not consider that the best mode of eradicating slaves from the-state. 
Again it is provided that the general Assembly “ shall_have full 
power to prevent any slaves being brought into this state as mer- 
chandise.”” Accordingly several provisions have been made by 
law on this subject. The act of 1801 enacts that slaves brought 
into this state for merchandise, or even passing through it, who 
may commit any capital felony and be executed, should not, as in 
other cases of slaves, be paid for out of the public treasury. The 
act of 1815 is sttict in the highest degree. I refer to it at large, 
2d digest, page 1142. .Jt prohibits the importation of slaves into 
this commonwealth for merchandise—and imposes a fine of $600 
on the importer, and one of $200 on every seller or buyer of a 
slave so brought into this state, making other apt and proper regu- 
lations for the due enforcement of its provisions. It is greatly to 
be deplored that the negligence of our judges, grand juries, and 
common th’s attornies should have suffered this act to remain 
“@ dead ee. the statute book, when the shocking and disgrace- 
ful traffic which it was designed to put an end to, is regularly and 
openly carried on. Many thousands of offences have been com- 
mitted under this law—and not one conviction has taken place 
under it. Nor is it less a subject of astonishment that the Legis- 
lature of the state, acknowledging the utter depravity of the trade, 
should have been unable, in several yea@#s’ attention to this subject, 
to give such a shape to the law as would make it effective in prac- 
tice. Nor can this county in particular, find any cause for self- 
gratulation, in the course taken for several years by the majority of 
her representatives on this most important, and I will add, sing® 
larly clear question. One thing at least is certain; even if I am 
fastidious in supposing that pubjic decency is outraged by allowing 
droves of manacled slaves to be openly imported and driven as 
merchandise along our highways; if I err in supposing that our 
laws.are disregarded at every step of the procedure—in some caseg, 
to the extent of depositing the slaves in the public prisons for safe 
keeping and delivery; whatever else is doubtful, it cannot be 
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denied, that while gangs of slaves are yearly, and many times a 
year brought hither and dispersed through the state by sale, it is 
‘absolutely hopeless to:reason about plans for the betteringof our 
condition. That a stop should be put to that branch of this do- 
mestic slave-trade, which brings slaves into this state as merchan- 
dise, is the first and indispensable step towards the removal of 
those already here. . 

Power is also given to the General Assembly to prevent slaves 
being brought into this from any foreign country, or such as have 
been or may be imported into the United States from any foreign 
country, subsequent to the Ist day of January, 1789. Which pro- 
vision was enforced by the act of 1798 then in force, under a pen- 
alty of three hundred dollars for each slave so imported. 

By another clause, the Legislature is delegated with the power to 
make owners of slaves treat them with humanity in all respects ; 
its authority going even so far as a forcible taking and selling of 
the slave for the benefit of the owner who should violate the law. 
For what has been done on this branch of the subject I refer to 2d 
Digest, pages 1163-4, and to the law passed at the session of 1829. 
To say that in all these respects the wise intentions of those who 
formed our constitution have in general been faithfully executed, is 
a well deserved commendation of the enlightened policy of the 
state for a period of more than thirty years. 

The first clause of the article under consideration is in these words: 
**The General Assembly shall have no power to pass laws for the 
emancipation of slaves without the consent of their owners, or 
without paying their owners previous to such emancipation, a full 
equivalent in money for the slaves-so emangipated.”’ 

By this clause it is obvious that without a gross violation of the 
constitution, the Legistature cannot emancipate “slaves” without 
their owner’s consent, or without first paying for them. A reflec- 
tion arises out of this phraseology which exhibits in a very striking 
manner the injustice which is done to the non-slave-owners of the 
state, in charging them with a desire to turn free theswhoie slave 
population in a body. ‘The language’is in the alternative. The 
power is therefore given, not where both events concur, but where 
either exists separately. Either consent of the owner, or payment 
of an equivalent without his consent, places the liberty of the slave 
at the disposal of the government. Has any principle in legisla- 
sion been more uniformly revered as true, than that revenue should 
be raised by a tax levied of the luxuries rather than the necessaries 
of life? Are not slaves luxuries in the most unhappy sense of 
that term? . What then either in constitutional law or in the receiv- 
ed wisdom of ordinary legislation, ever existed to prevent the Le- 
Pislature of Kentucky from collecting a sufficient revenue by tax- 
ing slaves, to pay for, manumit and transport a certain proportion 
of young slaves of one or both sexes annually? A tax on slaves 
not larger than is now levied in Ohio on land, applied judiciously 
in that way, would in a few generations put an end to slavery in 
Ahis commonwealth. Who will assert that sach an achievement 
would benefit Kentucky less than her canals will Ohio? But it 
may be thought it is not constitutional to tax slave property more 
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than other estate. It has been done from the foundation of the 
government. ‘They are taxed as property ; and they are assessed . 
as tithables. They are valued like a horse: but they are made to 
work the highways in the capacity of men. So it is of other 
things; my cart is not taxed—my friend’s chariot is; my mules 
and horses are taxed—my neighbor's fat cattle and drove of hogs 
are exempt. The power is complete and the right to exercise it 
perfect. That it has remained undisturbed is cnother obligation 
those who own slaves owe to those who own none. Now that it 
is brought to notice, the non-slave-holders have a choice of being 
re-paid as heretofore, in similar cases. 

But a slave shall not be emancipated except in two ways. Who 
isaslave? The law has said: ‘‘ No person shall hereafter be 
slaves within this commonwealth, except such as were so on the 
17th day of October in the year 1785, and the descendants of the 
females of them.” 2d Littell, p. 113. It might be difficult to point 
out any particular clause of the constitution authorising the fore- 
going enactment. YetI do not doubt its constitutionality—nor 
has it been at all questioned, that I know of for thirty years. Who, 
however, were slaves in 1785? Our laws and constitution say 
nothing on the subject. The constitution of Virginia is profound- 
ly silent. Could the ordinary powers of government suffice to 
inflict hereditary slavery on any class of its people? Did any state 
ever attempt such an outrage? In the general statutes of England 
at any time in force here, do we find this question solved? In the 
common law of that realm, which abhorred slavery, shall we find 
the recorded doom of involuntary and endless bondage? Let me 
vary the question. Suppose the passage I have quoted from the 
act of 1798, had read thus: ‘* No persons shall hereafter be slaves 
in this commonwealth, except such as are so on the I7th day of 
of October i805,” what provision of our constitution would have 
conflicted with it? Would it have been binding or would it have 
been void ?. . 

No. V.—A man cannot by a covenant bind himself to slavery ; 
because no compensation can be equivalent to that with which he 
has parted, his !iberty ; and because, whatever was the cansidera- 
tion pretended to be given, whether sfhall,or great; it would pass 
through the slave to his master, who would thus enjoy both the 
thing bought and the price paid for it. .This is an absurdity too 
gross to be entertained by any one with whom it would be worth 
the trouble of reasoning. Far less can a man barter away the 
rights of his unborn offspring, except in a manner subject to their 
confirmation or rejection at the years of maturity. In this case 
every reason applies that does in the other, and these in addition, 
that there could be no pretence of necessity over a being not cre- 
ated, and in any case the parent could part with no greater right 
to control his child than he himself enjoyed, that is, till the child 
was capable in mind and body of controling itself. Such is the 
doctrine of the American constitutions on the subjects of citizen- 
ship and naturalization ; and our own expressly provides for the 
voluntary expatriation of its citizens, and guarantees that right as 
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one of the ‘general, great’ and essential principles of liberty.” 
But if it were otherwise, in stating the original principles of all 
rational law, we have a right to look beyond all human governments, 
and instead of being impeded by their dicta, to bring them to the 
same standard of judgment by which all things else should be 
measured. The law is to be obeyed because it is the law; but it 
‘is to he commended only because it is wise and just. 

It can be no less incorrect to apply any arguments drawn from 
the right of conquest, or the lapse of time, as against the offspring 
of. persons who may be themselves slaves. For neither force nor 
time has any meaning when applied to a nonentity. He cannot 
be said to be conquered who never had the opportunity or means 
of resistance, nor can time run against one un-born. Those who 
lean to a contrary doctrine, should well consider to what it leads 
them. No rule of reason is better received or clearer, than that 
force may be resisted by force, and whatever is thus established may 
be at any time lawfully overthrown. On the other hand, if error is 
made sacred by its antiquity, there is no absurdity or crime which 
may not be dug up from its -dishonored tomb, and erected into an 
idol, around which its scattered votaries may re-assemble. 

I think it is clear that one unborn can in no sense be a slave. 
And such, I do not doubt, is the doctrine of our constitution. The 
laws of man do oft times pervert the best gifts of nature, and wage 
a warfare, idle and impious, against her decrees. But in all such 
cases you may discover what is of the earth and what is from above. 
You may take man at his birth, and by an adequate system make 
him a slave—a brute—a demon. This is man’s work. The light 
of reason, history agd philosophy—the voice of nature and religion 
—the spirit of God himself proclaims that the bemg he created in 
his own image he must have created free. 

The General Assembly is invested with power to pay for and lib- 
erate slaves. Suppose a plan on this conception of our constitu- 
tion should be matured which would be fair and lawful. Commis- 
sioners are appointed to have slaves valued and paid for. The least 
costly method, and the most effectual at the same time, would be 
to take and pay for none but unborn slaves. Pay in advance for all 
the slaves a young female might give birth to, during her whole 
life. Why not? If the chance or probability of a female having 
children and grand-chiidren be such an interest vested in her owner 
that it can be called “ slaves ;” then it is such an interest as by our 
constitution the state has the express power and right to take, pay 
for and liberate ; nay it is such an interest, separable from the slave 
herself, that the General Assembly may under certain circumstances, 
prohibit from being imported into the state along with the female 
slave. On the other hand, if it be not such an interest, there is no 
shadow of pretence for saying that the constitution evef meant to 
guarantee to slave-holders that they should hold in servitude the 
descendants of their slaves. 

There is no guarantee in the constitution of Kentucky that slavery 
shall be perpetual in this commonwealth ; on the contrary the right 
is reserved to free those whom the laws shall have previously recog- 
nized as slaves in two kinds of cases. If such a guarantee be not 
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expressly stated, or clearly inferable, the received theory on the 
subject of state authority makes the idea of its existence futile. 
For it would put an absolute limit to its power over a third or fourth 
part of its population, upon a government which knows of no lim- 
itation to its comprehensive authority, except such as is exhibited 
by the instrument which gave it existence, and the limited but par- 
amount authority of the general government. 

All the powers of society reduce themselves to three general 
heads: the power to make laws—that to determine their meaning 
in each case that may arise under them—and that to enforce the 
public will when properly ascertained. We call these legislative, 
judicial, and executive powers; and they are by our constitution, 
vested in the government of the state, in separate departments, in 
as full and complete a manner as they existed in the people them- 
selves. The same instrument excepted certain subjects out of the 
general grant thus made. Over these, no control can be exercised. 
The power to liberate persons in slavery being restricted in part, 
cannot be exercised over the excepted cases. But the power to 
confirm and enforce the laws of nature, anterior to the birth of the 
children of slaves is not excepted. Having passed under the full 
grant, it must now reside in the government in as perfect a manner 
as it could do in the people in a state of nature. Now it is a prin- 
ciple of common sense, sanctioned also by long usage, that what- 
ever operates in derogation of common right shall be strictly inter- 
preted. And if freedom be notas of common right in this country, 
it might be difficult to say what is. If the word ‘slaves’ is allowed 
to mean all the descendants of a slave, not only by permission of 
the supreme power, but from the necessity of the term according 
to its strict interpretation, it would be curious to enquire who would 
be embraced by a construction that might be called liberal. Those 
who administer the laws regard this principle as sacred, even when 
its particular effect may chance to be hurtful to society. And shall 
it be denied to those who make and may un-make both the laws 
and the rule, when its application is clear and of the last import- 
ance to us? 

There is another rule not less just, and even more ancient; that 
every law shall be so constituted as to favor the liberty of the sub- 
ject. I will not quibble about the words, law and subject. I care 
very little about the subtleties of verbal criticism. I ask for the 
application of the rule not more as a maxim of municipal law, than 
as embodying a just, clear, and noble precept. And let any one 
ask himself if it favors liberty to interpret the word ‘slaves’ in the 
clause I am discussing, to mean the distant posterity of a slave? 
What meaning could be given to it more unfavorable to liberty, or 
more variant from the general tone of the article itself, which is 
throughout strikingly humane ? ; 

Hence arises another rule of common sense; that one part of 
the instrument, when at all doubtful, may justly derive from the 
remainder of it the clue to its general meaning. The general ten- 
dency of this article is in an eminent degree to mitigate the evils, 
whether personal or national, which belong to slavery. It is filled 
with details for effecting the emancipation of slaves—for insuring 
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humanity of treatment towards them from their owners—for dis- 
couraging the traffic in them, both foreign and domestie. And is 
rt conceivable that there should be added to provisions breathing a 
spirit of such wise forecast and vigilant humanity, one that must 
needs be so interpreted as to make the eaptivity our fathers were 
so exact in mitigating, endless and hopeless, and to doom this beau- 
tiful region, for whose glory they were laying a deep foundation, to 
be a prison house forever, and us their children, to be its wretched 
keepers ? 

If any thing were wanting to place beyond a doubt the construc- 
tion for which I contend, it is found in the very next succeeding 
clause of the same article. It is in these words: 

** They (the General Assembly,) shall have no power to prevent 
emigrants to this state from bringing with them such persons as 
are deemed slaves by the laws of any one of the United States, so 
long as any person of the same age or description shall be continued 
in slavery by the laws of this state.” 

There has never been any contrariety in the different states of 
this union, as to who might be slaves. If the first part only of the 
above clause had existed, it would have made the sense complete, 
and would have favored very much the opinions of those who say 
that the General Assembly of Kentucky has no power over this 
subject. By adding the latter part of the clause (that in Italics) it 
is intimated as clearly as it can be done, that the time will come 
when those who may be slaves in other states, wiil no ionger be 
slaves here. Observe the striking phraseology, ‘‘ continued in slave- 
ry by the laws of this state.’ And where does the power reside to 
make “the laws of this state’? which shall no longer allow those 
of a certain “age or description” to continue in slavery? Beyond 
all doubt, in the Legislature of this state. As long as we have 
slaves, emigrants may bring slaves here ; the Legislature being de- 
nied the power to make one set of laws for citizens, and a differ- 
ent set for emigrants. When, however, the General Assembly shalt 
discontinue stavery wholly or in part, emigrants must conform to 
our laws and not be allowed to bring even those who are slaves in 
other states, into this. 

My ideas on this subject are supported by the cotemporaneous 
interpretation of the constitution, and constant acquiescence there- 
in, in a point which I think settles this question. The act of Feb. 
Sth, 1798, in the first section, which has been already quoted, re- 
stricted slavery in this state, to those who were slaves in 1785, and 
the descendants of the females of them. This act was passed before 
the adoption of our present constitution, which was formed in 
1799, and went into complete operation in 1800. But in the first 
paragraph of the schedule of the constitution, it is provided: “that 
all laws of this commonwealth, in force at the time of making the 
said alterations and amendments. (to the old constitution) and not 
inconsistent therewith, and all rights, actions, prosecutions, claims 
and contracts, as well of individuals as of bodies corporate, shal} 
continue as if said alterations and amendments had not been made.” 
The act of 1798 has not been considered ‘ inconsistent” with the 
“ alterations and amendments” in the constitution made subsequent 
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to its enaction; but is, and as far as I can learn, has ever been 
considered and acted on as the law of the land. Yet by that act 
the Legislature set free the of spring of all male slaves to the end of 
time, unless they should also be the offspring of female slaves. 

There was indeed a maxim of the common law {of which there 
were enough, bad and good a century ago, to form a thick folio,) 
that the child should remain in the condition of the mother—or, 
‘as its jargon has it, partas sequitur ventrem. But it is clear that such 
a rule, so far as it distinguishes between the parents, is artificial ; 
being founded merely in the greater convenience with which a 
mother can be identified than a father, and had not the least bind- 
ing obligation in any way om the Legislature, whose law might 
sanction the rule, or reverse it, or abrogate it; just as was thought 
best. That the General Assembly of 1798 may have availed itself 
of the existence of such a rule in the courts of another people, 
which might also have obtained some currency in its own, to inter- 
pose its authority for the full establishment of a principle which 
would check in some degree the growth of slavery, is highly likely; 
and is an additional reason for bestowing commendation on a body 
and an era which our citizens delight to contemplate, as among 
the most illustrious in our annals. If the law had been precisely 
reversed, and had restricted slavery to the children’ of male slavés 
only, whatever difference in effect might have been produced, it 
would assuredly have been as constitutional then as now. The 
son of a male slave by a free woman, is just the same mixture of 
bond and free, that the son of a free man by a slave woman is. 
The inference from hence is irresistible, that the Legislature of 
Kentucky has power to make provision for the prospective eman- 
cipation of all mixed races. But in the constitution, the mixed 
taces—the blacks—the mulattoes—all, are alike provided for under 
the term ‘slaves.’ Whence it follows that the term ‘ slaves,’ when 
used in that instrument, is to be understood as meaning those per- 
sons held to involuntary bondage, who are in existence at any par- 
ticular time being, and none others. 

If it had been the intention of the convention to put an absolute 
instead of a limited restraint on the power of the government—to 
prevent forever the extinguishment of slavery, instead of guarding 
the interests of owners to a certain extent, a very different phrase- 
ology would have naturally suggested itself, and must have been 
used. Thus; the General Assembly shall have no power to pass 
laws for the extinguishment of slavery. If such had been the pro- 
vision, there had been an end of all dispute. And if such had 
been the design of the constitution, some such sentiment would 
have found a place in it. ‘ Emigration from this state shall not be 
prohibited.” Such a provision we find; and it is clear and distinct. 
‘Slavery in this state shall not be prohibited.” This would have 
been a similar and parallel provision on a subject fully as important.” 
But nothing like it exists. After forming the constitution and in- 
vesting the government with those powers residing naturally in the 
people, the convention, acting on a wise and true theory, supposed 
that some of those powers were too large and delicate to be en- 
trusted with safety to any government, and that others were not 
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necessary to the safe conduct of public affairs. Accordingly the 
10th article of the constitution, embracing 28 sections of precise 
and explicit limitations, profound and comprehensive definitions, 
and most wise and noble principles of freedom, was expressly de- 
signed to curtail the powers of the government. Yet neither here 
nor elsewhere in the whole instrument is a word said which puts 
the least limitation to the power for whose existence I am now 
contending. 

I cannot doubt, then, that I am authorised to give the following 
interpretation to the debated clause of the constitution, as embrac- 
ing its plain meaning and fulfilling its intent : 

1, The General Assembly of Kentucky can never emancipate 
any slaves, graduately, centingently, or in any case whatever, 
except, first, with the owner’s consent; or, secondly, having pre- 
viously paid for them a fair price in.money. 

2. The General Assembly is bound to pass laws for the emanci- 
pation of slaves with the consent of their owners; and has full 
power to pass laws for their emancipation without that consent, by 
first paying for them ; having power also to collect the necessary 
funds to pay for them, by general taxation on all things subject 
thereto, or by special taxation of slaves only. 

3. The General Assembly has full power before the birth of those 
persons who by our constitution and laws can be held in slavery, 
so to modify existing laws as to allow them to remain as they are 
born—free. 

4. It follows, that the General Assembly has full power so to 
modify existing laws, as to allow the condition of slavery to attach 
at birth to those who can be slaves,.only in a qualified or limited 
manner ; that is, to provide forthe gradual prospective emancipa- 
tion of the descendants of female slaves. B. 


No. VI.—I am not putting forward any novel or extravagant 
opinions. If it is admitted that a man cannot by any possibility be 
born a slave ; if it is allowed that all men are by nature free—all I 
have argued for follows of necessity. Who wili dey that princi- 
ple? It is asserted as the very first self-evident principle in the 
Declaration of our Independence, and is the foundation principle 
of that immortal argument. It is reiterated in express terms in 
nine of the American constitutions. It is a sentiment consecrated 
to our country, coeval with its national existence, and illustrated 
and enforced by the proudest monuments in its history. Has any 
American constitution denied it? When truly interpreted, I deny 
that any has. . That our own has not, it has been my effort in these 
papers to show. If any one will prove that I have misinterpreted 
the constitution of Kentucky, he will establish at the same moment 
that that instrument has asserted what is not true in fact—that it 
has upheld what is indefensible in reasoning—that it has establish- 
ed what is fatal in practice—that it is inadequate to the exigencies 
of society—and should on these accounts be amended with all 
convenient despatch. Let.those who oppose a convention reflect 


-before they drive from them, those who have held many opinions in 
common with them. 
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The time and manner of exercising the power which I think I 
have clearly shown to reside in our state Legislature, is certainly a 
very delicate question. The extent of its exercise will probably pre- 
sent only a single, and that a very plain question. If any thing is 
ever done, it will be undertaken with the direct intent, and as part 
of a plan for eradicating slavery from the state altogether. It would 
be useless to set out with any other object: and the warmest sup- 
porters of such a measure would scarcely find any sufficient reason 
to lend their aid tg measures which should propose partial or tem- 
porary expedients. When the work is begun, it will begin at the 
root, and make root and branch work of the whole matter. When 
to begin and how to begin are the questions of difficulty, which 
require wisdom and experience in our rulers, and a general ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and great mutual forbearance among 
our people. I will not at this time discuss these questions. They 
may no doubt be safely left to the disposal of those whose particu- 
lar duty and interest it will finally become to settle them. Nor 
will they be without the light of more than one example, in the 
history of our sister republics, of a people successfully and peace- 
fully achieving just such an amelioration in the condition of society, 
as they would aim at. To the practical good sense of my fellow 
citizens, I freely submit them for decision. 

There are however one or two points slightly touched or only 
hinted at in what I have said, which may have an influence on the 
Opinions of some persons, to which I wish more particularly to 
direct attention. Some are of opinion that an attempt to devise a 
plan for the future gradual extinguishment of slavery, would greatly 
diminish the wealth and resources of the commonwealth; others 
fear the serious depopulation of the state; while others predict 
still greater evils from the vast accumulation of liberated negroes. 
It must be apparent that all these forebodings have no better foun- 
dation than this assumption—that whatever scheme shall be ulti- 
mately adopted will be wholly ineffectual to compass its own ends. 
Such an assumption is contradicted by the known character of our 
people, and by the experience of others on this subject. Such fears 
are moreover in opposition to well established facts, and to all just 
reasoning. 

It may be safely asserted that if a fair and reasonable plan was 
adopted on this subject, when the period should arrive for its final 
accomplishment, there would be more free white persons in this 
state, than the united black and white races would have amounted 
to at the same time if nothing had been done in the matter. Emi- 
gration from a state has rarely produced any sensible diminution in 
its population. Could any man tell by statistical tables, out of 
what European nations the thirty or forty millions of Europeans 
and their progeny now on these American continents, emigrated 
in the last three centuries? ‘Their population has augmented in 
defiance of the most bloody wars, as rapidly as in former periods, 
and yet here are perhaps forty millions of their race withdrawn in 
three centuries! Can any man take our national census and tell 
where the million of whites who now people Ohio came from in 
the last forty years? Almost the whole population of the valley of 
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the Mississippi has been withdrawn in fifty years from the other 
portions of this Union, and yet those other portions have continued 
to augment rapidly and steadily. Indeed it is a very singular fact, 
and one that shows in a strong point of view, the utter groundless- 
ness of the opinions I am now combatting, that those states along 
the Atlantic from which the fewest emigrants have gone, have added 
the smallest ratio of increase to their former numbers. ‘There are 
those who scatter and yet increase, as we know from holy writ; and 
here may be found an illustration of taking from those who have 
not, even that they seem to have, and emptying it into the lap of 
those already overflowing with abundance. So singularly clear is 
the principle I am stating, that hardly one example can be found 
of a nation locating the permanent seat of its empire in the native 
land of its inhabitants. Every people of which we have any ac- 
count, has been a nation of emigrants: some by peaceful acqui- 
sition of unoccupied regions—some by purchase—most by the 
power of their victorious bands. Driven out by the wants of too 
dense a population—fleeing from the various calamities by which 
every region has at some period been visited—persecuted children 
of God—oppressed disciples of liberty—the love of gold and the 
still more unappeasable lust of conquest—every feeling in short 
has operated to make men wanderers, and all nations colonisers. 

Withdraw any reasonable amount of population from a settled 
country, and in an astonishingly short period, the increased vigor of 
production stimulated by the greater facilities of subsistence and 
increased comfort, will fill up the space. Nor does it stop here. 
A vessel launched into the ocean will make its shock be felt in the 
agitations of the waves toa long distance from the shore. A heavy 
body in its descent along an inclined plane acquires a velocity so con- 
tinually augmented that it will ascend to a great height the adjacent 
hill. And so itis with nature in all her operations. The principle of 
production once set in operation with a vigor beyond its common 
energy will not suddenly be arrested when it has reached the former 
boundary ; but by violent contests with the barriers which surround 
and.depress it, must gradually find its impassable limits. The pop- 
ulation of the United States increases about double as fast as that 
of most European nations, and more than three times as fast as the 
Asiatic nations with whose condition we are acquainted. 

Nor on the other hand is any thing to be apprehended from a 
source which is made the ground of a contrary objection. If the 
white race will so speedily supply any vacancy created by the trans- 
portation of slaves by their owners, or the voluntary removal of 
free negroes—why may we not dread the equally rapid increase of 
free negroes themselves? This depends on other principles, and 
is equally clear. It would not be possible to adopt any gradual 
system of emancipation of the blacks, which at its completion would 
leave as many free negroes as there were slaves when it began. 
Nay I doubt not the longer the system would be in operation the 
greater would be the difference between the number of slaves at 
its origin and free negroes at its close; the free negroes being 
found perpetually to decrease in number. The direct tendency of 
any system on this subject, is to diminish the black race, whether 
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bond or free, and substitute it with a free white race, superior in all 
respects. That has been the uniform result wherever the experi- 
ment has been made ona race with which the prejudices of soci- 
ety prevented it from amalgamating; as is clearly established by 
the examples of several of the most prosperous states of this Union. 
Let me illustrate: Say that a law were passed, providing that all 
the children of female slaves who shall be born in this common- 
wealth after the year 1835 should be free at 21 years of age; all so 
born after 1840, should be free at 16 years of age; and all so born 
after 1856 should be free at birth. Let us see how it would operate. 
All slaves now alive would continue slaves for life; in regard to all 
born after that period and before 1856, there would be a qual- 
ified and limited slavery. The effect would be, that all negro chil 
dren born after 1835 would be less valuable to those who owned 
their mothers. Therefore much fewer would be born, and of those 
born much fewer would be raised than now. In consequence of 
the value attached to slaves now, they are well fed and clothed, 
carefully attended in sickness, well provided for in infancy, and 
though roughly yet bountifully nurtured. In consequence, a healthy 
negro woman will have twelve or fifteen children, the most of whom 
will grow up, and many live in health and vigor to seventy years 
and upwards. This all happens of course out of pure humanity ; 
which, however, rarely extends itself to the suffering families of 
whites in the neighborhood of the better fed and better clad slaves. 
But let that pass. Let slaves be no longer considered valuable as 
hereditary estate, and such a change in the whole theory and prac- 
tice of owners will take place, that the female will give birth to only 
three or four puny children, not half of whom will be raised: and ex- 
posure, casualty, and feebler constitutions will cut off the survivors 
at half their former age. If we add to these the number that would 
be sold out of the sfate by owners who would not choose to retain 
them and abide the system, and the increased number that would 
probably be emancipated before the time; it is hardly saying too 
much to assert, that those who would actually go free under any plan 
that might be adopted, would constitute a very small fraction (per- 
haps not a twentieth part) of the number of slaves at its origin. 
During this process, the race of poor and laboring whites, receiv- 
ing that just protection, aid and encouragement of which they 
have been so long deprived, and which our humanity has so long lav- 
ished on the blacks, and no longer forced to emigrate to avoid 
the hardships and mortifications incident to their condition in a 
land of slaves, would find in the increased employment, more 
comfortable living and greater respectability of their condition, 
(each operating as a bounty on production) every indispensable 
ingredient in individual prosperity. Let us suppose that these 
changes are taking place in a gradually improving state of society, 
and there could no longer be any doubt that our state must 
under such auspices, reach a very high degree of wealth, power 
and cultivation. ‘ 


No. VII.—It is useless to argue a priori when experience has 
placed a proposition beyond dispute.—Such is unquestionably the 
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case in relation to the increase of free negroes by ordinary genera- 
tion. They are less prolific than the whites, and less so than the 
slaves of their own race. It needs must be so. A very corrupt 


& population cannot possibly be a prolific one. To say that free ne- 


groes are the most abandoned of our population, is equivalent to 
saying that they increase more tardily than any other. Such is the 
uniform fact in all the states. Although twelve states have liberat- 
ed their slaves, or never tolerated slavery, the free negroes now in 
the United States amount to only about one in sixty of the whole 
population; while the slaves are as one in eight of our whole pop- 
ulation, although only twelve states tolerate slavery. Nature will 
not allow us to be tormented by the vices, and afflicted at the same 
time by the rapid accumulation of a race so worthless. It is always 
the case with a degraded caste if left to its own efforts. It seems to 
hang on society in a sort of loose and disconnected way, which a 
steady effort will always throw off. History is full of curious facts 
illustrative of this subject, the most* extraordinary of which per- 
haps, relate to the race of beings called Bohemians, Egyptians, 
Gypsies, and by various other appellations, who inundated Europe 
like a flight of locusts, and disappeared, leaving to this hour no 
certain knowledge of the country whence they migrated, or the 
end to which they came. 

In the Ist vol. of the Memoirs of the French Reyal Academy 
of Medicine, there is a faper contributed by M. Villerme, from 
which the following facts are drawn. In the Ist arrondisment of 
Paris, with a population of 50,000 souls, and paying taxes on prop- 
erty to the amount of six millions of francs, the entire mortality, as 
appears from official returns, was in a given year, 1 in every 41 of 
the inhabitants. In the 12th arrondisment of the same city, with 
a population of seventy thousand souls, and paying taxes on prop- 
erty to the amount of two millions and a half of francs, the entire 
mortality in the same year was One in every twenty-four of the in- 
habitants. In some of the wealthy departments, such as Calvados, 
Orne and Sarthe, the deaths are only one out of fifty of the inhab- 
itants in ordinary years. In the wealthy departments, only one 
infant in five dies under one year old: in the poorest, one in three. 
In one year there were taken into the hospitals of Paris-about 1600 
seamstresses sick, of whom two in sixteen died; about 800 jour- 
neymén shoemakers, of whom two in fifteen died; about 1300 
dog-shearers, boot-blacks, door-keepers, beggars, &c., of whom 
one in four died. From which it appears, that by greater mortal- 
ity among the children—by worse tending in sickness—by more 
numerous and violent diseases—and by greater average mortality, 
the poor increase much more slowly than those who are better pro- 
vided for; and this even among persons of the same race, and 
under the same government and laws. Let them be of different 
races, one degraded and the other cherished—under different con- 
ditions of society, and with different hopes and motives, and we can 
well imagine the rapidity with which one will grow upon the other. 

We must-take man as we find him. Though we have neither 
the. right nor the disposition to exterminate any race that God has 
created —neither are we called on, by any artificial. condition of 
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things to stimulate the productiveness of one that is degraded, in 
an unusual degree. The lessons of experience may be sometimes 
painful, though full of instruction. 

It may be said that the slave-holder would not partake in the # 
prosperity which most persons admit would be augmented*by the 
removal of our slaves; and that he would find in the general wel- 
fare no adequate compensation for his own ruin. I am notable to 
see the injury to the slave-owner likely to arise out of any reason- 
able project for abolishing slavery in this state. Say some such 
plan were adopted as that I have heretofore alluded to. Every 
slave we own would be secured to us. as we now enjoy them, for 
the same period—their lives. That will, no doubt, be as long as 
we could enjoy any thing in this world; for scarcely any owner 


‘outlives the average lifetime of his slaves. Even beyond this, a 


period of some years in advance would-be given, during which all 
who are born would be slaves also for life. Thus far then, or during 
our lives and their’s, no difference would be produced in our situ- 
ations. We might still retain them and enjoy their labor; or sell 
them and enjoy their value; or liberate them, at our pleasure. 
Slave labor is even now so little valuable in this state, that many 
persons whose interests or attachments retain them here, locate 
their slaves in the lower country, and employ them in the culture 
of more valuable staples. We should have 20 or 30 years to look 
about us before any injury could accrue to us; and if we should 
finally resolve to remove, we should have half of this large and 
beautiful empire, out of which to select a resting place, amid a 
people like ourselves in their language, religion, laws and institu- 
tions of society. Added to all this we should have this consolation, 
and it must be a lofty one, that our brethren who differed from us 
in this great’ plan of operations, are honestly laboring after the 
grandeur of a commonwealth dear to us all, and that their labors 
are of a character, which, whether practicable or not, needs must 
command our fervent benedictions. 

That estate which for a period of twenty or thirty years a man 
may enjoy without stint of waste, or any after accountability, is, 
for all practical purposes, equal to an estate forever. If we add to 
this the right during those twenty or thirty years to dispose of the 
estate and retain the proceeds forever, it is idle to talk about a larger 
or more entire interest. There can be no force therefore, in those 
argdments which would bring the children, born or expected, of 
slave-owners, into this discussion as classes of persons to be im- 
poverished in the progress of such plans. [I suppose that slaves 
are not the kind of property by which even those who own them 
would prefer to enrich theirchildren. And surely twenty years are 
amply sufficient to enable us to commute one estate for another. 
Our laws of descent give a different turn to all such reflections. 
Few persons own slaves whose ancestors belonged to their's. 
Wealth rarely remains three generations in a right line of descent. 
‘This fact should cut up at once all selfish interests from our hearts, 
and make us look, in the settlement of all general questions, only to 
the common interests of mankind, amid the great mass of whom, our 
children, or at the farthest, our grand-children, must take the denun- 
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ciation against our first parent, which has been perpetuated upon 
nine-tenths of his race,‘‘in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 

There is an idea which has pressed most heavily on my mind, 
that I will suggest, before closing a discussion which has grown to 
such an unexpected Iength.— Men will not always remain slaves. 
No kindness can soothe the spirit of aslave. No ignorance, how- 
ever abject, can obliterate the indelible stamp of nature, whereby 
she decreed man free. No cruelty of bondage, however rigorous, 
can suppress forever the deep yearnings after freedom. No blight- 
ing of deferred and crushed hopes will so root them from the heart, 
that when the sun shines and the showers fall, they will not rise 
up from their resting place and flourish. The stern Spartan took 
the dagger and the cord. With what avail? The wiser Roman, 
aa he freed his slave, against whom no barrier was raised in the 
difference of complexion, allowed him to aspire to most of the 
rights and dignities of citizenship, and all the privileges of private 
friendship. Yet the annals of the empire show that this was hardly 
an alleviation of the calamity. The slaves of the Jews, the rem- 
nant of the conquered nations of the land, for a long course of 
ages were by turns their victorious master, and menial servants. 
Here is no doubtful experience. History sheds on this subject a 
broad and steady light, and. sheds it on one unchanging lesson. Do- 
mestic slavery cannot exiét forever. It cannot exist long quiet and 
unbroken, in any condition of society, or under any form of gov- 
ernment. It may terminate in various ways; but terminate it must. 
It may end in revolution; bear witnessSan Domingo. The Greek 
and the Egyptian took other methods, effective each if fully acted 
out, and differing only in the manner of atrocity. It may end in 
amalgamation—a base, spurious, degraded mixture, hardly the least 
revolting method of the three. Or it may be brought to a close by 
gradually supplanting the slaves with a free and more congenial 
race, in some such manner as I have attempted to illustrate. It is 
an American scheme, matured and fully executed in several of our 
most prosperous states. That it is effectual, let their examples tell : 
that it is wise, let the relative conditions of New York and Virgi- 
nia answer; that it is humane, if by humane we mean that which 
augments the sum of human happiness, let him declare, who living 
among freemen, owns and governs slaves. 

I have endeavored to look at this subject merely as a political 
speculation, relinquishing every advantage which might have been 
derived from other and most cogent aspects. If those who agree 
with me, think thatjindoing this I have failed of doing justice to 
our cause, I appeal'to their candor when I say, that if failing in 
every point, I shall have pointed the way in which some abler hand 
may vindicate the constitutional power for which I contend, L shall 
have achieved more for this cause, which I contend is that of my 
country’s glory, than many who have preceded me. To those who 
differ with me, on the other hand, I have given the best pledge of 
the depth of my convictions of our common interest and duty, by 
presenting such views only as they will admit are legitimate, and 
canvassing the matter in that aspect only, on which they have been 
taught to repose as impregnable, . 
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A THIRD LETTER TO THE RULING ELDERS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Ir is my purpose, beloved brethren, to consider briefly and plain- 

ly, in this letter, the doctrine of our own ‘Form of Government” 
in regard to the question we are discussing. Does it teach that 
you are really and truly Presbyters, and so as to order equal to all 
other Presbyters, or not? : 
. The Ist ch. of the “‘ Form ef Government,”. sec. 6, asserts not 
only that ‘the charagter, qualifications, and authority of church 
officers” but also ‘‘ the proper method of their investiture and in- 
Stitution”—* are laid down in the holy scriptures.” To the scrip- 
tures therefore we ought, to go, and so we shall before we close, 
But at present, let us see what is the doctrine thus professedly 
brought from the scriptures by the fathers of our church. =~ 

‘The ordinary and perpetual officers in the church, are Bishops 
or Pastors; the representatives of the people usually styled Ruling 
Elders; and Deacons.”—(Chap. iii. sec. 2.) Upon this, it is to 
be noted, that to disfranchise the Elder is to degrade the body of 
God’s people, for he is emphatically their representative ; the tepre- 
sentation of a “‘ royal priesthood.” Again, one of the proof texts 
cited to establish the pastoral office, (Eph. iv. 11, 12,) confessedly 
relates equally to that of Ruling Elder. ‘And again, the very words 
used in the proof text cited for the Ruling Elder (1 Tim. v. 17,) and 
from which his very name comes—import an officer who has pre- 
eminence—such as a president, a prefect; the chief person in a state, 
—the very fountain of authority; the chief amongst the Presbyters, 
—the Ruling Presbyters. “And therefore, shall we say, unfit to 
confer authority on others? ; 

‘We hold it to be expedient, and agreeable to scripture and the 
practice of the primitive Christians, that the church be governed by 
Congregational, Presbyterial, and Synodical assemblies” —(ch. viii. 
sec. 1.) Just so: the church is not a democracy to be governed by 
the brotherhood ; nor an oligarchy to be ruled by prelates; but a 
republic to be guided by delegated assemblies of ordained men. 
Just so was the primitive church governed ; as we shall prove before 
we are done with this subject. And for the present will content 
ourself with saying that if any scholar will find in the writings of 
the fathers.of the first three centyries, the word Presbytery used 
one single time to mean any thing else than the Pastor and Elders 
of a particular church, he will do what ho one else ever could. 
Therefore, by the force of the indisputable first principle quoted 
above, Ruling Elders must ajd in the ordination of Pastors ; or else 
Pastors were not ordained at all fur three hundred years after €hrist; 
or if they were, it was either on prelatical or congregational prin- 
ciples, which cuts the throat of Presbyterianism. i 

‘* The Church Session consists of the Pastor or Pastors and 
Ruling Elders of a particular congregation” —(ch. ix. 1.) To this 
Session, amongst other important duties, it belongs ‘to appoint 
delegates to the higher judicatories of the church” (sec. 6,)—viz. 
those ‘ representatives of the people” before spoken of. The proof 
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text here is Acts xv. 2-6. From which it appears that the author- 
ity in the church at Antioch was a parochial Presbytery; that this 
body not only deputed Paul and Barnabas to a great mission—but 
“laid their hands on them” before they sent them on it; that these 
apostles gave account of themselves when they returned; that af- 
terwards the question of gentile circumcision arising in this par- 
ochial Presbytery or church session, after “‘no small dissention 
and disputation,” the same apostles “ with certain other of them” 
were deputed by it to Jerusalem, where ‘‘ the Apostles and Elders 
came together” and considered and settled the matter. All this, 
we say, is manifest; or else the proof reference is absurd and proves 
nothing it was cited to prove. But it was cited by the Westmin- 
ster Assembly itself, as Lightfoot shows in regard to all these proof 
texts; and they were all cited after grave examination: But if our 
standard definitions and proofs involve these things, how unutter- 
ably ridiculous it is to say that men who might of right act thus 
towards Paul and Barnabas, are, from their very rank and office, 
unfit and disqualified to do the like, or less things, towards minis- 
ters and evangelists of our day? 
“‘A Presbytery consists of all the ministers, and one ruling 
elder from each congregation, within a certain district” —(chap. x. 
sec. 2.) To justify this definition and the existence of the body 
thus defined, texts are cited, which prove, if they prove any thing to 
the point, that ruling elders like ours, sat and acted with full powers, 
in the primitive Presbyteries of Jerusalem and Ephesus; in that 
which ordained Timothy ; in that which decided the question of 
gentile circumcision, &c. &c. Few better ministefs than Timo- 
thy are, we fear, ordained now-a-days; none, we presume, with 
more authority, or to a higher rank, in our church. It follows, 
therefore, that these proof texts are falsely cited, that Presbyteri- 
anism is not of scriptural authority, and that ruling elders did not 
aid in ordaining Timothy ; or else that ruling elders now, may and 
Presbytery with all the inherent powers they did at 
first, and partake in ordaining all ministers that are not higher 
than Timothy—in office we mean—not in merit or pretensions. 
**The Presbytery has power . . . . to ordain, install, remove, 
and judge ministers”—(chap. x., sec. 8.) The proof texts here 
are as full and explicit for the presence and power of one sort 0 
Presbyters as another; that is for those “ that rule well as for 
those that ‘labor in the word and doctrine.” By the previous defi- 
nition, the Presbytery consists of both sorts; that is of ministers 
and ruling elders—(chap. x., sec. 2.) Therefore, by the very force 
of the terms, whicligerms are carefully chosen, based on scripture, 
and ig themselvessfechnical—both sorts have unitedly the power 
‘*to ordain ministers’’—(chap.x.,sec.8.) Quod erat demonstrandum. 
If there is any sense in precise constitutional definitions, these 
séttle this question.—Suppose a rule said a church consists of men 
and women who love God; and another said the church ought to 
commune once a month; who would venture to say the meaning 
was, that only the women should commune? Suppose a defini- 
tion set forth that a school consists of boys and girls; and another 
that that the school should attend prayers every morning; who 
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would pretend that only the boys should pray? Well, here the 
definition is, the Presbytery consists of ministers and elders ; 
another is that the Presbytery shall ordain; and wise men and 
able divines, say this meats that only ministers can ordain! And 
people call this sense and logic ; biblical literature ; exegesis ; and 
other fine, big names! 

There is a particular chapter (the 15th) ‘‘ Of the Election and 
Ordination of Bishops or Pastors and Evangelists.” When a call 
is made out, it is to be presented to “the Presbytery,” (sec.8,) that 
is, to a body made up of ministers and elders—and no call can be 
lawfully received, except ‘through the hands of the Presbytery” 
thus composed—(sec. Y.) Every act indispensable to ordination 
subsequent to the call, passes under the eye and authority of “ the 
Presbytery” —(sec 10, 11, 12, 13.) When all is fully accomplish- 
ed, ‘the presiding minister shall, by prayer, and with the /aying on 
of the hands of the Presbytery, according to the apostolic example, 
solemnly ordain him to the holy office of the gospel ministry”— 
(sec. 14.) Who ordains? The presiding minister; such are the 
words ; he “ shall solemnly ordain,” &c. He does this by previ- 
ous appointment of the Presbytery, (sec. 12,) and as its organ. 
Who concur? ‘ The Presbytery”—(sec. 14;) that body compos- 
ed of ministers and elders. How? By “laying on of the hands 
of the Presbytery’’—(sec. 14.) Was any thing ever plainer? 
Could words more precisely convey a patticular sense ? 

There is a subsequent clause of this same emphatic section 
which is often quoted to defeat all the provisions heretofore cited. 
It is-in these words; ‘' Prayer beingended, .. , the minister who 
presides shall first, and afterwards all the members of the Presby- 
tery in their order, take him by the right hand, saying in words to 
this purpose, ‘' We giwe you the right hand of fellowship to take 
part of this ministry with us’’—(chap. xv., set. 14.) Therefore, it 
as urged, elders cannot take part in ordinations because they can- 
not with propriety use the words quoted, to a minister. To this, 
various answers may be given. First, the man is already ordained, 
and this ceremony forms no part of the act. Secondly, if elders 
could not use the very words, they might use words very similar ; 
and the ceremony only requires ‘‘ words to this purpose ;” for exam- 
ple, suppose they should say “ We give you the right hand of fel- 
lowship as @ fellow labourer and brother Presbyter;” what then? 
Thirdly, is not the language express—“ all the members of the Pres- 
bytery’’-shall do this thing; and are not elders members ; and shall 
fastidious, verbal criticisms upset a positive law, previously laid 
down, and here again repeated. Fourthly; re is not the least 
impropriety in the identical#form of words yséf; the officetof a 
Presbyter is a ‘ ministry;”’ though there be two kinds of Presby- 
ters, viz., those who ‘rule well,” and those who “ tabour in the 
word and doctrine’’—still both sorts are really Presbyters, and 
Presbyters only; and in-that regard, “ the ministry’’ unto the fel- 
lowship of which the newly ordained is welcomed, is one as to 
both classes of the same general order. Fifthly, the matter of 
ordination appertains essentially to the function of government, 
not to that of teaching; therefore the form of welcome is not only 
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proper to be used by elders who are expressly ‘ governments’—but 
is properly used by ministers themselves as partaking this authority, 
rather than as being labourers in the word and doctrine ; and so 
all the reformed churches held, and most excluded mere teachers. 
from the Presbytery entirely. . Sixthly, the proof texts cited (Acts 
i. 26, and Gal. ii. 9.) contain nothing whatever to bear out the 
exclusive views of those who would thus pervert our standards ; 
but the contrary: for in the former case there is no evidence in. 
the sacred record that Mathias was formally ordained at all, or any 
body’s hands laid on him; and in the second case, Paul had been 
an apostle fsurteen years before Peter, James and John gave him 
the right hand of fellowship. 

‘Ponder the argument drawn from the plain words and obvious 
sense of our Form of Government; and then consider the objec- 
tions commonly urged against the exercise of the rights and duties 
gtowing out of them. You will find, unless I greatly deceive 
myself, that our standards, whether right or wrong, are so plain 
that ‘even a tolerable gloss cannot be put on them so as to make 
them deny your scriptural functions, And you will also find, that 
the arguments which go to show the contrary, are essentially 
attacks upon your office rather than interpretations of your con- 
stitution. They who doubted the scripturalness of your office, 
originally deprived you of the functions in dispute. They who 
would deprive you again, will: probably follow their opinions to 
the original and legitimate source of their error. 

I tell you, therefore, again and again, that the true nature of 
your office turns on the question at issue ;.and thus, in some 
sense, the whole Presbyterial system of church order. 


‘In the bonds of the gospel, your fellow labourer. 


R. J. B. 





ALLOCUTION OF HiS HOLINESS, POPE GREGORY XVI., IN TRE SECRET. 
CONSISTORY OF THE 19TH OF THE CALENDS OF DECEMBER, (22nd 
NOVEMBER,) 1839, UPON. THE SCHISM. IN RUSSIA. : 


“ VenerasLe Brotrners.—Since the commencement of our apostolic 
functions we have been compelled, by the many misfortunes of the times, 
to announce to you, from this very place, a great many grievous and 
lamentable events; but.that which we have to communicate to you in our 
present assembly, in the midst of the afflictions and of the mourning of the 
cliurch, is ef such @ nature that it surpasses by far. the bitterness of the 
evils for which we have hitherto lamented. 

“ No-one of you is*ignorant of the fact. that the Russian bishops, and 
the entire of that illustrious nation who, ther having received the Catholic 
unity .with-the Christian faith had unhappily abandoned it, and followed 
the deplorable schism of the Greeks, retaining the use of its ordinary lan- 
guage, and the Greek rites ; that this nation, 1 say, had more than once 
meditated, with the assistance of the Divine Grace, to return with sincerity 
and constaney to the Romanchurch. Thus first in the general council of 
Florence, the Archbishop of Kiow, metropolitan of all the Russians sub- 
scribed with the Greeks to the celebrated decre& of union, and although 
the thing had soon after fallen to the ground on account of the troubles. 
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which arose and by the hostile efforts of those who, rebels to the light, ad- 
hered most obstinately to the schism, nevertheless, the bishops never ceased 
1o keep the same object in view, and at length the happy day appeared 
when God displayed his mercy to them, and when it was allowed to the 
Russian nation again to enter the bosom of the mother, which it had 
abandoned, and to return to that holy city founded by the Most High, and 
in which alone salvation can be obtained. 

* For, about the end of the sixteenth ceniury the Russian Bishops who 
were under the civil dominion of the pious Sigismond III., King of Poland, 
and Grand Duke of Lithuania, recollecting the concord and tranquility 
which had formerly existed between the churches of the east and west— 
concord which their ancestors had maintained with care, under the gov- 
érnment of the Holy See, without being constrained by violence or de- 
ceived by artifice—without suffering themselves to be led away by incon- 
sideration, or seduced by temporal advantages, but solely illuminated by 
light from above, and yielding to the only knowledge of the truth—excited, 
in a word, by the sole desire of their own salvation, and of that of the 
flocks intrusted to them, after having deliberated on this affair in a general 
assembly, sent two of their colleagues to this chair of St. Peter; and after 
having abjured their schismatical errors, demanded to be admitted once 
more into society with the Roman Church, and be re-established in the 
ancient unity withher. — 

‘*Many apostolic constitutions attest with what charity our predecessor 
Clement VIII., of holy memory, received them in the midst of the applause 
of the Catholic universe ; what solicitude the Holy See showed for them, 
with what wise indulgence it treated them, and how it aided them in every 
manner. By these constitutions, particular graces and great benefits were 
granted to this nation; the clergy were permitted to follow the sacred rites 
which they held from their relations with the Eastern church, and colleges 
_ were efected in many places, but particularly in Wilna, or else were sup- 

ported by annual incomes, to educate the clergy of the Russian nation in 
holiness of faith and morals. Unfortunately, this union so happily re- 
established between the Russian and Roman church, was exposed, in the 
course-of time, to painful alternations ; but it was always a matter of joy 
that the greater portion of them guided particularly by the constancy of 
their bishops, continued to show themselves strongly devoted to the Holy 
See, and so attached to the centre of unity that, notwithstanding the errors 
of a vain system of philosophy which insinuated themselves in. these coun- 
tries during the last a and Sree false and perverse opin- 
ions, they did not deviate from the integrity of the doctrine of the Catho- 
lic faith. 

* But oh, unhappy change !—Oh, calamity which never can be suffici- 
ently deplored for the Russians!—those who had been given to them as 
fathers and pastors—thgse who ought to have been their masters and their 
guides to cling more closely to the body of Jesus Christ, which is the 
church; those very men have been, to the misfortune of the nation, the 
authors of the new defection.’ Beholdy venerable brothers, that which 
troubles and afflicts us!—behold that which adds*to the bitterness and 
pains that come to us from all sides, and that which calls for tears rather 
than words! We avow that we could not at first prevail om ourselves to 
give credit to all that the public rumours related of this melancholy event. 
We reflected on the great distance of the places, and on the extreme diffi- 
culty which we experience in communicating with the Catholics of those 
countries. It is un that account that we have deferred giving public ex- 
pression to our lament on the greatness of the evil. 

* But certain accounts having since arrived, and the circumstances have 
ing been expressly announced by the journals, it is a fact unhappily, as _ 
incontestible as it is painful, that many of the bishops of the United Rus- 
sians in Lithuania and White Russia, with a portion of the clergy, and of 
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the people who are confided to them, have abandoned the communion of 
the Roman Church, whence is derived the unity of the priesthood, and 
have passed into the camp of the schismatics. Such has been their conduct 
in this iniquitous design, that they first introduced by fraud into the cele- 
bration of the offices, the books which they got from the Russo-Greeks, 
and that they rendered nearly.the whole form of worship conformable to 
the usage of the latter,'so that the ignorant people were drawn, as it were, 
involuntarily into schism, by the similarity of the rites which were thus 
insensibly established. At length, by their orders, the parochial clergy 
were convoked together several times, and circulars were addressed to 
them, in which in the midst of impudent falsehoods, each of them were 
ordered to profess his adhesion to the Russo-Greek Church, according to 
the formula which was then presented to them, in the mean time remind- 
ing those who refused, that they forfeited that moment their place as pas- 
tors, and that accusations would be carried before a superior authority 
against them, and against the other priests who refused afier their example. 

“ At length, after having employed other machinations, they arrived at 
such a degree of perversity, that they did not blush to declare in public © 
their intention of adhering to the Russo-Greek church, and to unite their ™ 
prayers, in the name of their flocks, in order to obtain the permission of 
the emperor for that purpose. The result has answered their wishes ; for 
all being prepared pod | sanctioned by the schismatic synod sitting at Peters- 
burgh, the uniting to the Russo-Greek church, of the Bishops, of the 
clergy, and of the people of Russia, which had been, up to that time, 
united to the Church of Rome, has been decreed and celebrated with 
solemnity. It would be too painful for us to relate in this place all that 
made us foresee this result for a long time, and by what sugzestions these 
degenerate pastors have been precipitated into the abyss vf malice and 
perdition. holding their miserable fall we can only exclaim in the words 
of the sacred Scripture, “ The judgments of God, are a profound abyss! 

“You see, venerable brothers, by this cruel wound inflicted on the 
Catholic church, what is the situation of our mind, and what is-our inmost 
and most bitter sorrow. After that, venerable brothers, we cannot dissem- 
ble that the cause of our sorrow on the situation of Catholic affairs in tlie 
vast empire of Russia, extends itself much further. We know how much 
our holy religion has been there, for a long time overwhelmed with perse- 
cutions. We have not, surely, neglected to apply all the cares of our 
pastoral solicitude to assuage them, and for the future we shall not spare 
any exertion with the pret eapere, hoping still thatin his justice, and 
in his elevated mind, he will receive with kindness, our prayers and en- 
Oe or. arrive at this termination, let us approach with confidence to 
a thfone of grace, praying, all of us together, the Father of mercies and 
the God of all consolation, that he may look down with goodness on his 
inheritance, that he may console by his timely’ assistance the Church his 
spouse, who weeps bitterly for the loss of her children, and that he may 
grant in his clemgpey a tranquility so long desired in the midst of so many 
adversities.” = oe he 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, THAT NO FAITH I8 TO BE 
HELD WITH HERETICS. 


Protestant writers have not scrupled to assert, that it is a doc- 

trine of the church of Rome that no faith, however pledged, is to 

be kept with heretics. In the year 1788, Mr. Pitt employed Mr. 

# Charles Butler, the eminent Roman Catholic barrister, to draw up 

“a case, and submit this, with other queries, to the Roman Catholic 
Universities abroad. 
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These questions were regularly transmitted in the same year to 
the Universities of Louvain, Douay, Paris, Alcala, Valladolid, and 
Salamanca; and from all of them in that and the following year, 
answers were received all in the strongest negative form. 

The University of Louvain was overwhelmed with astonisment 
that such a question should be proposed to her, and replies thus: 

* Proceeding to the third question, the said Faculty, in perfect 
wonder (germinato stupore!) that such a question should be pro- 
posed to her, most positively and unequivocally answers, that there 
is not, and that there never has been, among Catholics, or in the 
doctrines of the church of Rome, any law or principle which makes 
it lawful for Catholics to break their faith with heretics or others of 
a different persuasion from themselves in matters of religion, either 
in public or private concerns. The said Faculty strongly protests 
against the imputation that the Catholic Church has at any time 
held a contrary doctrine. This he asserts, is a calumny, invented 
and endeavored to he forced upon Catholics by the worst of men 
(@ pessimis hominibus,) who, knowing their charges against Cath- 
olics were destitute of truth, determined to make falsehood supply 
its place, and thereby render the Catholics odious to princes and 
states.” 

Equally decisive, if not so indignant, was the reply of the Uni- 
versity of Paris: 

“The tenet, that it is lawful to break faith with heretics, is so 
repugnant to common honesty and the opinions of Catholics, that 
there is nothing of which those who have defended the Catholic 
faith against Protestants have complained more heavily than the 
malice and calumny of their adversaries in imputing this tenet to 
them.” 

We shall brave the wrath of these angry doctors, and present 
them with a comment on their veracious statements, derived 
(through Dr. Adam Clark’s research) from those spiteful and 
calumnious adversaries, the close rolls in the Tower of London. 

A. D. 1382, an 5, Richard II., Urban VI., publishes a declar- 
atory bull for the guidance of future ages, ‘‘ad futuram rei me- 
moriam,” the very title of which is sufficient for our purpose. 
«Leagues made with heretics are null and void.” = (‘‘Ligas cum he- 
reticis, quacunque firmitate roboratas esse nullas.”) As ugual, his 
holiness, in resorting to such extremes, is only concerned for the 
souls’ health of good Catholics, ‘lest by any kind of agreement 
with heretics and schismatics the faithful should be exposed to 
danger.” By this bull (which may be seen in Rymer vii., page 
352) he absolves all kings, princes, dukes, eg and all others, 
from all leagues, agreements, S&&c.fof whatsoever extent, or how- 
soever made, with any heretics, whether those confederations were 
made before the persons or states became heretical or since, and 
even though they had been confirmed by an oath, “etiam si forent 
juramento vel fide data fir, mate! !”” 

This was followed the next year by a second bull, of which a 
copy remains in the Tower, which differs from its predecessor by 
the additional clause, that had these confederations been confirmed 
by oath, by fealty pledged, or by the Pope himself (aut confirma- 
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tione apostolica) still, as made with heretics or schismaties, they 
were null and void, “for,” says the pope, %there should be no 
communion between darkness and light, and no concord between 
Christ and Belial.” . 

The alleged infallibility of the see of Rome binds these decis- 
ions as a mill-stone round the neck of Popery. Indeed, however 
angry she may be when charged with them, however unwilling to 
have it supposed that she still clings to them, there is, in truth, no 
ground for the charitable hope that she would be rid of them even 
if she could. The notes to the Douay Bible, printed in Ireland in 
the course of the present century, under the sanction of the Romish 
bishops, repeat these infamous doctrines. 





[For the Spirit of the x1x. Century.) 
THE TEMPTATION AND BETRAYAL OF OUR LORD.—PART II. 


And when the Devil had ended all the temptation, he (amecrn stood 
or kept off or away,) departed from him for @ season—(axe: xaigov 
until the season.—(Luke iv. 13.) 


Tue twelfth chapter closes the record which the evangelist makes 
of the public ministrations of our Lord. In fact he says nothing 
of them after verse 36th of that chapter. In the 13th chapter, he 
conducts us to the little circle composed of the Redeemer and his 
disciples. ‘The time is the evening of the day preceding the cru- 
cifixion. The first fact recited in this chapter is, tHat the Devil 
had already put it into the heart of Judas to betray his,~Lord and 
Master. The word is GsGanxores, put or cast it. Thé@tidea is that 
the Devil had instigated Judas to commit the crime, and the neces- 
sary implication is that Judas had cherished the temptation. Doubt- 
less, Satan was pérmitted during the whole of our Lord’s ministry 
to the Jews, to instigate individuals to purposes of evil against him, 
and this appears to have been.one of them. But the readef will 
please to mark the word selected to express it—(Caaraw—jacio, im- 
mitto.) Judas by cherishing the temptation instead of rejecting it 
withorror, deserved to be abandoned of God and given over to 
Satan, to be used as his instrament. God did give him over, and 
he became and was named the son of perdition. The evangelist 
then proceeds to record a lesson of humility and love which the 
Redeemer taught by condescending to wash the feet of his disci- 
ples: this dong; we are informed in the next place, that our Lord 
was greatly disturbed in spirit; and solemnly affirmed that one of 
their number would betray him. This prediction produced con- 
sternation among the disciples. They were silent. The next 
words which appear jo have been audibly uttered, were the words 
of Jesus, ‘‘ That thon doest, do quickly.” 

The description is Pfaphic. Let the reader depict to his own 
mind the scene. The Redeemer troubled in spirit and betraying it 
to the eyeg of his disciples—his solemn assertion that one of the 
little number would betray him—the disciples looking at each other 
with distressing doubts—Peter beckoning to John, who was lying 
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on Jesus’s bosom—John inquiring inaudibly, and Jesus answering 
him in the same way, Jesus then dips a morsel and gives it to 
Judas. The silence is then broken by his address apparently to 
Judas—‘* What thou doest, do quickly.’”? Judas then rises and 
withdraws from the circle. The silence is then broken again by 
the saying of Jesus, ‘‘ Now is the Son of man glorified,” &c. 
Most of this scene was addressed to the eye—the ear caught only 
the three short sentences uttered by the Saviour at brief intervals, 
‘fone of you shall betray be’’—*‘ that thou doest do quickly”— 
‘now is the,Son of man glorified’ The Saviour then soon re- 
sumes his discourse which was suspended by the evangelist, at 
verse 20 of this chapter, for the purpose of recording the mysteri- 
ous transaction by which Judas was separated from the twelve, and 
Satan permitted (as we shall endeavour to show) to accomplish the 
death of the Redeemer. 

The reader will now please to consult the original text of this 
passage, and observe the peculiarity of the expressions, and par- 
ticularly the use of the pronouns avros and exews. After the sop, 
then Satan entered into him—(psra 73 Qwpion rere ssond Oey ars exesvor 6 
Zatavas.) Observe here a change of phraseology. In verse 2 we 
are informed that the Devil had already (n3n) put it into the heart 
(PsBanxores) of Judas to betray him, but in this verse (27) it is inti- 
mated that Satan took possession of Judas, at the particular mo- 
ment indicated. The word (rore) ‘' then,” is omitted in our trans- 
lation, but it appears to be emphatic—‘ After the sop, then Satan 
entered,” &&c. That is, Satan did not enter into Judas before the 
giving of thé sop, although he had already (that is, before the sop,) 
put it into the heart of Judas to betray him—(ndn BeGanxeros, verse 2 ) 
Now, are We to understand by Satan’s entering into Judas, merely 
a new temptation—a repeated and stronger instigation? Luke 
uses the same expression, (xxii. 3,) (esonAGe Je 6 Laravas es lovdar,) 
though he does not mark the moment at which théevent took place, 
but John informs us that it took place at the moment before Judas 
finally separated himself from the twelve, which was the same night 
he was betrayed—(verse 30.) 

This form of expression does not elsewhere oceur in the New 
Testament, except with reference to demoniacal possession. ter 
in “his address to Ananias (in Acts v. 3,) uses the expression, why 
hath Satan filled thy heart, (ewAngwoe rnv xagdiav cov,) yet this implies 
nothing more, perhaps, than a strong instigation of Satan. The 
same rematk may be made upon the expressions in Eph. ii. 2; 2 
Tim. ii. 26. See also Eph. iv. 27. Why then do@s the evangelist 
in the place under consideration use an expression so peculiar, 
unless he intended to declare that Satan did literally and actually 
enter intoyJudas at that time? Corporaliter eum inhabitando. Not 
that he became incarnate in the sense of a hypostatic union; for 
that would be impossible for amy creature. ,. athe reader should 
withhold his assent from this suggestion, hé must contend that the 
word -(e:snabe) entered, is used metaphorically. The primary or plain 
use of the word occurs in such passages as the followigg, ‘ enter 
thy closet” Matt. vi.6; ‘enter the straight gate,” Matt. vii. 13; 
“enter a city.or village,” Matt. x. 11; ‘ enter a house,” Matt. xii. 
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4. But it is unnecessary to cite further examples of this sort. A 
A passage more to the purpose occurs in Luke viii. 33, (also in 
Mark v. 2, 13,) whereby permission of the Saviour, devils (3a:ona) 
entered into (sods) swine. Doubtless this was an (obsessio car- 
nalis) actual incarnation if we may so say. Certainly these brute 
beasts were not susceptible of instigation in the sense of the word 
as applied to rational beings. Mark ix. 26, may also be referred to 
in connexion with this passage, where it is recorded that our Lord 
upon casting out an evil spirit, commanded him not only to come 
Out, (sfeads) but that he should no more enter into (scons us avrov) 
the person possessed. The reader has doubtless observed the 
phrase used to express a demoniacal possession, and that the words 
commonly, if not universally used to express a dispossession, is 
‘*to cast out,” (exfarrw) Matt. xvii. 19; x. 1. In fact the world 
itself is described as being possessed of the devil, whom our Lord 
will in due time wholly expel and cast out of it—(the words are 
axPanOncera: sv, John xii. 31.)* 

These passages are referred to, merely for the purpose of show- 
ing the use of the word under consideration. It is not supposed 
that Judas became a demoniac in the ordinary sense of the word, 
when Satan entered into him. His reason remained unimpaired, 
no doubt, and his conduct was guilty at every step. He acted freely 
as guide to them: that took Jesus, Acts i. I8. He afterwards felt 
and confessed his guilt, Matt. xxvii. 3,4, and our Lord himself 
declared it had been good for him if he had never been born, Mark 
xiv. 21. His character, however, was perfectly known from the 
beginning. ‘ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a 
devil. He spake of Judas Iscariot—(John vi. 70, 7 Indeed 
the treachery of Judas was predicted in Ps. xli. 9, and ‘the proph- 
esy was applied to him in the chapter under consideration—(John 
xili. 18.) ‘I speak not of you all, I know whom I have chosen, 
but that the scripture may be fulfilled—he that eateth bread with 
me hath lifted up his, heel st me.” Now why did our *S 
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*If this act of Satan were only an instigation of a stronger natare, why shou 
John note it as a fact occurring m a certain order? ‘*.4fter the sop, then Satan 
entére@ into (exz1v0») that one.’? He had already instigated him successfally a 
verse 2.) Judas doubtless had been cherishing the purpose to betray his Lord ahd 
Master, all along, and Satan had doubtless been incessant in his instigations, not 
being willing to relinquish any advantage he had gained. Why then, if it were 
merely @ repeated act of instigation, should it be recorded as one digtifiet fact oc- 
curring after the giving of the sop and before Judas went out? Again, was not 
the giving of the morsel some-how connected with the entering of Satan imo 
Judas? Is there not here a fulfilment of the prophesy cited from Ps. xli. 9—(in 
Ixx. - 9, — ee He that eateth aa with me,”? &c. « Was not the 
act of eating that morsel, the more especial fulfilment of this prophesy? If,co, 
could Satan accomplish his purpose till that prophesy was fulfill Dw And ve 
act of giving a morsel of food was especially designed by the Saviour asth 
filment of that prophesy"o his part, we'ffilyisee a reason why he should fix ipon 
that as a sign to indicate the traitor, and we may see also that on the reception of 
the morsel by Judas and his eating it, nothing remained to be fulfilled as a- prere- 
quisite to the, lifting up of the heel;—so that our Lord upon giving this sign, and 
saying ‘‘ that thou doest do quickly,”’ may be supposed to revert to what he had 
said in verse 18th, (quoting Ps. xli. 9,) and this prophesy, therefore, was com- 
pletely fulfilled by this act, and the events whigh followed it. 
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choose Judas as one of the twelve apostles (Mark iii. 14, 19,) if 
not for some mysterious purpose in the Divine economy? All 
things that were written in the scriptures concerning Christ, must 
be fulfilled—of course his betrayal by one of his professed foilow- 
ers; andin his sufferings and the events leading to them, he must 
destroy the great enemy of God and man, whose ruin was predict- 
ed at the fall; and may we not suppose that the treacherous disci- 
ple, and this super-human enemy both concurring towards the same 
end, would in some mysterious way be conjoined, or if we may so 
say, be idefftified? But is there not involved in this fact also anoth- 
er matter? Does not Judas exhibit in image, or rather by way of 
type, the antichrist of whom Daniel and Pau! prophesied? Both 
are called the “son of perdition’’—John xvii. 12; 2 Thess. ii. 3, 
and this epithet is applied only to Judas and the man of sin, or the 
antichrist. Some look for a personal antichrist yet to appear; 
while the larger portion of Protestant Christians understand by 

antichrist and the man of sin, that portion of the professing church 
which consists of carnal and ungodly men who are governed, as 

Judas was, by motives of gain—who make merchandise of the 
souls of men, and cruelly persecute or betray to the secular powers, 
the humble followers of Christ, that they may be destroyed ; Judas 
may be a type of those false teachers described in 2 Peter ii., who 
in the name of Christ oppose Christ, and do what they can to de- 
stroy hiskingdom. In character he corresponds with that of Sebna 
described in Isaiah xxii. 15, 16, who, as Vitringa supposes, was the 
type of the Jewish rulers at the time of our Lord’s advent—carnal, 
sensual, proud men, whom the prophet predicted should be cast 
out oftheir place—(see 2 Kings xviii. 18; Vitringa Anacrisis 
Apocalypseos, cap. i. 20, No. xxx., and-on Isaiah in loco; also 
Scott’s Note, and Ps. lv. 12, 21.) And as Sebna was the type of 
the generation of Jewish rulers that rejected our Lord. So Elia- 
kim [which signifies Deus resurgens vel Dei resurrectio—filius 

Helkia id est patris Domini, } wailthe type of Christ. 

SIF we may assume, then, that Judas was typical of that son of 
perdition whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth 
and destroy with the brightness of his coming, the suggestion that 

tan actually entered into the typical son of perdition, is, to say 
the least, not improbable, inasmuch as we know that when the man 
of sin shall be destroyed, Satan himself will be expelled from this 
world, and his dominion terminate in the destruction of the man 
of sin. How Satan could act conjunctively with Judas and through 
his person, and yet with a more direct agency than by mere insti- 
gation (which ordinarily may be resisted) and yet both act freely, is 
a matter which we cannot explain. These remarks, however, are 
digressive, and we return to the passage under consideration. 

__ #' Afier the’ sop, then enteredinto him (exew) Satan.” This is 

the-order in which the wo nd in the ofiginal text. ‘ Jesus 

(ov) therefore says (avrw) to him, what thou art doing, do (that is, 

accomplish or finish doing it) quickly, (rzx,0r) that is, more quickly 

than you appear willing to do; ( Winer, who cites Lucke in loco,) 
or rather, more quickly*than you would do it if left at liberty to 
prolong it. (Quod (jam) facis, quo jam occupatus es id (fac) per- 
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fice ocius Vide Winer.) The particle ovis illative. ‘* Therefore,’’ 
that is because Satan had entered into Judas, ‘‘ Jesus says (avrw) lo 
him. To whom? The reader will probably answer to Judas. But 
the word is avrw, and the nearest antecedent is Laravas, and the 
rules of grammar allow us to refer the word (avrw) him, to (Zaravas) 
Satan. on the word.avrw seems to be used in contradistinc- 
tion to exes. The word exewos is thrice used inthe context. Thus 
in verse 25, He then (exewos) lying on Jesus breast, viz. John. In 
verse 26, Jesus answered, (exes) he it is to whom I shall give a 
sop. In verse 27, after the sop, Satan entéred into (sxayor) him, i. 
e., that one to whom he gave the sop. ‘ Then Jesus said” (not 
txaw to that one to whom he gave the sop, but avrw “to him,” that 
is to the personage last named; Satan. Why did the evangelist 
change the pronoun except for the purpose of avoiding ambiguity? 
In verse 28 the word avrw occurs again, and evidently having refer- 
ence to Judas, but there the immediate antecedent is Judas. But 
some thought because Judas had the bay, that Jesos said (avrw) to 
him.* It is obvious that the meaning of our Lord was not under- 
stood by any one at the table, not even by John himself; for he 
says no one of those at the table knew, and of course he did not 
perceive the real import of the transaction. But the spirit of God 
revealed it to him afterwards, and he writes (as one who understood 
at the time of his writing, the mysterious occurrence,) for the ex- 
press purpose of explaining clearly what was quite unintelligible 
to the disciples who witnessed it. The discrimination between 
Judas and Satan which#s made by the use of these pronouns, is 
the key to the meaning. This discrimination could not be made 
by the eye of those present. They saw, only Judas and he seemed 
to be the only person addressed. 4g e 

If the next verse be read with the emphasis on the word him, it 
will bring out the sense suggested. Indeed if the word him in the 
second clause of verse 27 (Asys: ov avrw) refers to Judas, the word 
(avrw) him in verse 29 would seem superfluous. The fact that 





* It is proper to remark that neither the vulgate nor the translations of Montanus, 
Erasmus, Fabricius, or Tremellius preserve the distinction in the use of the pro- 
nouns avros and exeios. They render both by the Latin pronoun is. But Beza . 
translates exesvoy by illum, and avtw by ez. * 

Et post buccellam introivit in eum Satanas et dixit ei Jesus, ete.— Vulgate. 

Ac post panem tunc ingressus est in eum Satanas, et dixit ei Jeschua, ete.— 
Fabricius. 

‘Et post buccellam tune in troivit in eum Satanas; Dicit ergo ei Jesus, etc.— 
Montanus. 

Et post offulam ingressus est in eum Satanas; Dicit igitur ei Jesus, ete. —Eras- 
mus. : 

Et post sumptum panem tunc, ingressus est in cum Satanas; et dixit ei Jeschua, 
etc.— Tremeliius. e 

Et post sumptam offujam tone ingressus est in illum Satanas; Dicit igitur ei 
Jesus, ete Beza. FS , * 

The vulgate also omits to translatethe word rors. Wicklif’s translation, made 
in A. D. 1380, follows the original, ‘‘and after the mossel, thanne Sathanas 
entrid into him.’” The English version made at Rheims (commonly called the 
Anglo-Rhemish) also translates this particle. The particle is translated also in 
the Italian versions of De la Lega and Ravizza, also in that of Mattia D’Erberg, 
bat not in Deodati’s. 
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Judas had the bag is the reason assigned for the conjecture of the 
disciples, and of course it was not necessary for the evangelist to 
record the fact that a direction to buy something, or to give some- 
thing to the poor was addressed to him, and not to some other 
disciple, But if we refer the pronoun (avrw) him, in each of these 
clauses, to the (nomen proximé antecedens) immediate antecedent, 
the use of it in the latter instance (verse 29) is to show wherein 
the mistake of the disciples’ supposition consisted. ‘‘ For some 
of those at the table supposed, since Judas had the bag, that Jesus 
said to him,” &c., whereas in truth Judas was not the personage 
chiefly addressed, but Satan, who had, the instant before entered 
into Judas. TheSaviour addressed himself towards Judas, because 
Satan was within him. He actually addressed Judas, but not him 
alone, because by speaking to Judas he also spoke to Satan.* 

The sense suggested gives a fulness of meaning to the words 
(@ wouwss) what thou art doing, which otherwise they would not pos- 
sess. And this brings us to another leading idea of this essay. 
Satan was plotting the death of the Redeemer, and the time had 





*It should be observed that verses 28 and 29 break in upon the narration of 
the facts—they are incidental remarks of the evangelist, and do not contribute to 
form the scene or the picture which he draws. Again, the last clause of verse 26 
is a remark thrown in for the benefit of the readers of the gospel. Its design is 
to give the reader to understand what the writer understood by witnessing the act. 
This remark will appear to have some importance if we consider that the evan- 
gelist suits his narrative to the method or exterior_of the transiction, stopping 
every now and then to make an explanatory remark’ for the sake of the reader. 

Verse 26. ‘* Jesus answered (exesos) that one’”’ of you (#¢ duwy, verse 21) ¢ it 
is, to whontf shall give a sop when I have dipped it. And when he had dipped 
the sop he gave it ‘‘ to one of the disciples. As both John and Peter witnessed 
the act, they knew who was thus designated by observation. The reader, how- 
ever, could not know to whom the sop was given without being informed by an 
eye witness, and the evangelist gives the necessary information in the last clause 
of the 26th verse, which is really parenthetical, as is evident from the fact, that 
in the very next verse John resumes the rsonal method of narration. - (Verse 
27.).g And after the sop, Satan entered into (ss exeivov) that one (viz., that one 
of the disciples to whom he had given the sop.) Had the evangelist used the 
pronoun avroy, (ss avrov ) we should have been obliged to refer the pronoun to 
Judas Iscariot, son of Simon, mentioned in the last clause of the preceding verse, 
aiid this would be inconsistent with the idea that the clause itself is a parenthesis. 
By using the word sxeivos, the evangelist resumes the unpersonal method, and 
treate the matter as it appeared to eye-witnesses, he having apprised the reader, 
once for all, that that one to whom he gave it was Judas. Then (or rather 
therefore) Jesus said (not exe:»w to that one to whom he gave the sop, but avTw) 
to him, That thou doest do quickly. (‘The next two verses, 28, 29, are a narra- 
tive parenthesis, and we pass over them so as to take verse 30 in connexion with 
verse 27.) 

Verse 30, He then (exe:vos that one to whom he had given the sop,) having 
received thé sop, immediately went out. And it was night when he went out. 

If we are right in treating the last clause of verse 26 and verses 28 and 29 as 
parenthetical, then we must exclude them from consideration in giving a gram- 
matical analysis of the residue of the passage. We could not on that supposition 
refer avrw, in verse 27th, to Judas Iscariot, in the end of vefwe 26th; nor could 
we refer it to exesvov, in the preceding clause of the same verse, because no reason 
can be given why exew (instead of avrw) should not have been used if Judas 
were the person intended, as is dune three times in this passage. 
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come when the Redeemer would permit him to accomplish it. He 
had closed his public ministry to the nation, and had finally with- 
drawn from the temple. The hour had come to accomplish the 
work of atonement, through the blood of the craig, which was the 
+. object of his incarnation, John xii. 27, by means of which 
Satan and the curse should be expelled from the world, and all 
things restored, Col. i. 20; John xii. 3], 32. Satan, whose power 
had been paralyzed by the very name of Jesus, until that time, but 
who nevertheless would not relinquish his usurped dominion over 
the world, had doubtless been” meditatimg the Redeemer’s death 
from the beginning of his ministry, not knowing perhaps this mys- 
tery of the divine counsels, that by so doing he would forever de- 
stroy the dominion which he sought to retain. But the time had 
come when the Redeemer would surrender himself to be bruised 
by him. These words then, (é wos) what thou art plotting, allude 
to the machinations of Satan, and the words, (omooy ra+z:0r) do it, 
accomplish it, or finish doing it more quickly, (as explaiied above) 
are both a permission and a command, and as-such loosed Satan 
from the restraints to which he had thus far been subject. It was 


the commencement of our Lord’s voluntarily surrendering his life, 


(John x. 18.) It was followed by the agony in the garden, and by 

the agony of the cross upon which the work of redemption from 

sin , the curse and the power of Satan was finished—it was the 

beginning of the hour of the enemy and the power of darkness, 

—_ xxii. 53,) and of the appointed time referred to in Luke iv. 
3, axg: xaigov, beforevexplained. 

The common opinion is that these words were addressed exclu- 
sively to Judas; and a difficulty has arisen from the consideration 
that apparently they are @ command?: “Augustine, however, denies 
that they are .a command. ‘Non pr@eipit faciuns sed predixit 
Jude malum, nobis bonum.” He did not command.a crime, but he 
predicted evil to Judas and good to us. Leo, magnus Serm. vii. de 
pass. cap. 4, says, ‘vox hec non jubentis est, sed sinentis, nec 
trepidi sed parati; qui habens omnium temporum potestatem osten- 
dit se moram non facere traditori,” etc. These are the words, not 
of one commanding, but of one permitting, &&c. The words express, 
says Augustine, rather the readiness of the Saviour to enter upon 
his passion than anger requiring punishment.* Christ, he remarks, 
was delivered for our offences, and he loved the church and deliv- 
ered himself for it. Whence the apostle says of himself, who loved 
me and gave himself for me, Gal. ii. 20. Unless Christ had deliv- 
ered himself, none would have delivered him. ‘ Nisi ergo se tra- 
deret Christus nemo traderet Christum.” But what, he continues, 
had Judas but sin? He thought not of our salvation, but of money, 
and he found the loss of his soul. ‘ Tradidit Judas Christum— 
tradidit Christus se ipsum—Quod facis fac citius non quia tu potes 





* A little acquaintance with the fathers would convince the reader that they 
were quite as much in the habit of copying from one another as the modern com- 
mentators. See Beda on this e. But it is impossible for any one man to 
write a commentary on the whole Bible without copying a large part of it from 
ethers almost without thought. Hence those authors are best who have bestowed 
the efforts of their life upon a single book. 
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sed quia hoc vult qui omnia potest. It is évident, however, that 
Paul means by the phrase, (in Rom. iv. 25,) ‘ who was delivered 
for our offences,” not merely the betrayal of the person of our 
Lord into the hagds of the chief priests, but he includes all the 
acts which followed it inclusive of the crucifixion. So in Gal. ii. 
20. If, therefore, Augustin is right in supposing that the words, 
“what thou doest do quickly,” signify rather the Saviour’s submis- 
sion, and are to be considered rather a permission than a command, 
the import of them cannot be restricted to Judas, but they must be 
extended to Satan, whose agency through successive instruments— 
Judas, the chief priests, tie Roman soldiery, Pilate and the reviling 
multitudes—extended to the consummation of the Saviour’s suffer- 
ings when he voluntarily surrendered his Spirit to God the Father.* 
But we have a few more critical observations to submit to the reader. 

The 28th verse may be rendered thus: ‘ But this, no one of 
those at the table perceived (agos 7) for what (quo consilio) he spoke 
{avrw) to him”—the last antecedent of (avrw) him is (Saravas) Sa- 
tan, in verse 27.—But some supposed, inasmuch as Judas had the 
bag, that Jesus spoke to him, (avrw, the last antecedent of which is 
{Iovdas) Judas,) buy what we have need of for the feast, or that he 
should give something to the poor.” This is the remark of the 
evangelist. He then resumes the narrative, and the use of the 
word exewos. ‘' He then (exeios) receiving the sop, immediately went 
» out.” Probably Judas went out before the reflexions mentioned in 
verge 29 had occurred to the disciples, and the fact that he retired 
immediately after our Lord had said ‘‘ what thou doest do quickly,” 
may have given the turn which their thoughts took.—The word 
(rovre) this, (in verse 28,) does not, as it appears to the writer, refer 
to the expression, ‘“‘ what thou doest do quickly,” in the end of 
verse 27, but it refers to theo(mgos +: «wey avrw) why or with what de- 
sign he spoke to him, that is, no one of them at the table perceived 
this, viz., for what he spoke (avrw) to him, (that is to Satan, if avrw 
refers to the nearest antecedent.) The disciples not knowing that 
Satan had come into their company, and not being gifted to discern 
his entrance inte Judas, of course did not know or perceive that 
he spoke to any but Judas, (exeww) and of course could not know 





* Reinhard adopts the same mode of interpretation. ‘‘ Non mandat Christus 
peccatum sed indicat quid Judas facturuse sit, et se promittit obedientum fore vo- 
luntati patris.”” But considering the passage in the light suggested as addressed 
primarily to Satan, we may explain it not as a command to do any thing except to 
accelerate the work which it was foreseen he would do, and which God purposed 
to permit him to de from the beginning. The relation which Satan sustains to- 
wards God, is not in all respects like that which sinners of mankind sustain. At 
the pronouncing of the curse, a difference was put between the tempter and the 
tempted. The consequence of this difference and the remote bearing which it 
may have in the government of God, we are not abble to judge of. It is, how- 
ever a difference—God had said to Satan at the origin of his usurped dominion 
over this world, ‘* It shall bruise thee as to thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.”? Does not this indicate the purpose of God to crush that great enemy— 
not to reclaim him? And keeping this purpose in view, and understanding the 
words in question as addressed to Satan, why should we feel any difficulty in con- 
sidering them words of command in the sense explained—that it is a command to 
do speedily that which the purpose of God lelt him free to do? 
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that he spoke (avrw) to Satan at all. The sudden departure of 
Judas from their circle probably inclined some of them (as has been 
intimated) to connect the purport of the command with Judas, and 
confine it to him, but their discordant conjectures show not merely 
mistake as to the object, for which the command was given, but 
op aa of any common want or purpose to which it could apply. 

he disciples appear to have been sensible of this themselves, and 
the evangelist means to inform us that their mistake lay farther back 
than they themselves supposed. They not only did not know to 
what the command applied, buf they did not discern to whom, pri- 
marily, it was addressed. Judas, as well as the rest, doubtless 
supposed that he was spoken to, but the invisible enemy then incar- 
nate in the traitor, understood it better, and being set at liberty, by 
these words freely to act, speedily accomplished our Lord’s death. 

It should be remarked in this connexion, that the giving of the 
sop or morsel to Judas; the entering of Satan into Judas; the 
command or permission which followed, and the departure of 
Judas, were immediately connected by our Lord with his glorifica- 
tion, as the Son of man. Bearing in mind the conjectures of some 
of the disciples as to the object of the departure of Judas, we may 
easily believe they would not be likely to trace the connexion be- 
tween the occurrence signalized by his departure, and the declara- 
tions of our Lord consequent upon it. Probably it did not occur _ 
to them that there was any connexion. The glorification of the 
Son of man involved in it his triumph over the prince of this world, 
but how was that event connected with the departure of Judas? 
We ask them again: Did not the Redeemer chiefly contemplate 
that spiritual enemy which had entered the room unperceived by 
the disciples, which took possession of Judas, upon the giving of 
the sop—which departed instantly upon the command of the Re- 
deemer to do quickly that which he now received permission to do ? 

If this supposition be admitted, we should not expect the disci- 
ples at the moment to have apprehended the import of the scene. 
Well might the command excite surprise. It was authoritative, 
abrupt and unconnected with any thing the Redeemer had previ- 
ously said or done. It was unexplained :—The last words which 
he had previously uttered in an audible voice, were the words of a 
troubled spirit, ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, one of you shall 
betray me.” The words which followed those in question, were 
words of exultation, ‘‘ Now is the Son of man glorified,” like those 
in John xii. 31, 32, ‘‘ Now is the judgment of this world; now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out, and although I must be 
lifted up from the earth, yet will I draw all unto me.” 

The evangelist adds, “ and it was night,” or as Mill, and Janius, 
and Tramelius prints the clause, ‘‘ But it was night when he went 
Out” —(ny de wkére sEnrbe Anyss & Incous xe r. A.) his circumstance 

_was added not merely because it was a fact, but because the fact 
was important to some part of the narrative. This is evident, be- 
cause John does not narrate all the circumstances which occurred. 
The Lord’s supper was instituted, as it appears to the writer, after : 
Judas had retired—(See vol. iv. p. 507 of Balt. Lit. and Rel. Mag- 
azine.) If the apostle had intended to give a full account of ail 
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that transpired, he would have introduced the institution of the 
Lord’s supper after verse 32. All that follows that verse, beginning 
with “little children” in verse 38, to the words ‘arise let us go 
hence,” at the end of chapter xiv., appears to have been addressed 
by our Lord to his disciples while they were still at the table, and 
after the supper. In fact, both Matthew (xxvi. 30) and Mark 
(xiv. 26) add that they also sang a hymn before they departed from 
the chamber in which they were assembled. 

But however this may be, those who believe in the verbal inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, cannot, consistently with their principles, 
allow that any fact or circumstance, which the Holy Spirit has 
caused to be recorded, is unimportant. Why then is this circum- 
stance added, “it was night,” or “it was night when he went 
out?” Probably to show how the injunction to Satan ‘to do 
(raxr) quickly” what he was plotting, was executed. Had Satan 
been left at liberty to prolong the sufferings of the Saviour, it is 
impossible to say that he would not have done so. But again— 
there was a divine necessity that Christ should suffer at the ap- 
pointed time—at the time prefigured by the sacrifice of the paschal 
lamb which was very near.* The day on which this transaction 








*It is extraordinary that the Jews should have asked of Pilate to condemn the 
Lord Jesus to crucifixion on the passover. Calmet says (and he cites the Misna) 
«* that whatever was forbidden on the Sabbath was also forbidden on the day of the 
feast, except that the Jews might cook their food on the day of the feast, and yet 
you see the commotions of the priests and the people on this day, the bearing of 
the cross—the crucifixion, and the taking of the body down from the cross. All 
this,’’ says Calmet, ‘‘ is quite incompatible with the repose and the joy of that 
day.’? In commenting on Acts.xii. 3, this author returns to the subject; where it 
is said that Herod intended after Easter (not Easter, the word is ro tacya, 
the Passover,) to bring Peter forth to the people. Calmet says ‘‘ that Herod 
purposed to delay this execution until after the passover, apparently because, that 
during the days of this solemnity, it was net permitted to put a man to a violent 
death. They postponed the panishment of criminals until after the festivals. 
Those who pretend that our Saviour was crucified the very day of the passover, 
find themselves embarrassed by this example, and seek different means to explain 
this delay of Herod.”’ It cannot be reasonably doubted, however, that Christ 
suffered on the very day of the passover, 1 Cor. v. 7. The public joy of the 
festival would indeed be marred by so sad a spectacle as a crucifixion. Nay 
more: the Jews esteemed it a species of sacrilege to commence even a law suit 
upon the feast, and the evangelist John (xviii. 28) informs us that the Jews 
would not go into the judgment hall of Pilate least they should be defiled, but 
that they might eat the passover—(a singular spectacle of a court of justice, 
where the judge and the accused were alone within the hall of justice, and the 
accusers and the whole audience, if we may so say, outside, and refusing to 
enter)—when we take into view the Jewish laws and customs, their habits and 
feelings in relation to this festival, is it not very extraordinary that the Jews 
themselves should have demanded the crucifixion at such a time? Some ac- 
account for it by supposing, that the Roman Government had fixed upon that day 
for the purpose of executing-state criminals, in order that the spectacle might more 
extensively affect the popular mind—for at the feast of the passover, vast multi- 
tudes were collected at Jerusalem. Barrabbas had been guilty of sedition as well 
as murder, and it was in conformity with this feeling that his execution was ap- 

inted. The Jews,therefore, it is supposed by some, made the effort to heve 
oe released and Jesus substituted in his place, so that the execution which 
had been previously appointed would only go on, and Jesus (who was guilty of no 
sedition, and whe was without sin,) would be the sufferer instead of Barrabbas, 
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occurred as expressed by John, was wgo 3s ras weris rou sacya— 
(John xiii. 1.) The injunetion in Lev. xxiii. 5, and Numb. ix. 3, 
requires that the paschal lamb should be eaten at the end of the 
13th and the beginning of the 14th of Nisan. See Joseph Antiq. 
ii. 5, iti. 10. These words, then, signify the day before the feast, 
the proper paschal day, when the paschal lamb was eaten : accord- 
ingly, John xviii. 28, does not refer to the paschal lamb, but to the 
other sacrifices ; and the day of preparation mentioned (in xix. 31) 
in connexion with the crucifixion, is the parasceve of the Sabbath, 
a great day and the first day of the festival. This day, then, (John 
xiii. 1) was the day before the feast in the first hours of the 14th 
Nisan. On the night following, our Lord was taken a prisoner, 
and the next day, which was the parasceve of the festival, John xix. 
14, 31, he was condemned about the sixth hour—as we should say 
about noon—and on the afternoon of the parasceve (after the ninth 
hour) he was taken down from the cross. Thus all was done in 
less than one day, i. e. on the 14th Nisan, from the evening until 
the last hours of the same day, and before the 15th began: as we 
should say, between the evening of Thursday and the evening of 
Friday—-(See Tholuc on John in loco,) Judas received the sop on 
‘Thursday, at so late an hour that the evangelist calls ithight. Then 
Satan entered into him and received permission to finish what he 
was plotting, and thereupon Judas and Satan retired immediately. 
Our Lord then instituted the sacrament of the supper—he comfort- 
ed the sorrowing hearts of his disciples, with a long discourse, be- 
fore rising from the table—(see John xiv. 31.) Then follows (in 
chapters xv. and xvi.) a discourse, uttered, as some have supposed, 
on the way to the garden, beginning, ‘‘I am the true vine,”* &c., 
and then the intercessary prayer recorded in chap. xvii. Then our 
Lord entered the garden, where his agony occurred. Probably it 
was late when the Redeemer and his disciples arrived at the garden, 
as the disciples were overcome with sleep. From this time to the 
commencement of the crucifixion was perhaps not much more 
than six hours, and from the time that he received the sop, not 
more than 15 or 18 hours.t—-See Pilkington’s Harmony and Notes, 





who had been guilty of sedition, and who was a murderer and robber, and whe 
deserved to die by the laws of Ged. But there was a deeper reason—a divine 
necessity that Jesus should die at that time, not in the place of Barrabbas only, or 
of that nation only} but that he should gather together in one, the children of God 
that were scattered abroad, John xi. 51,52. ‘* What thou doest do quickly,”’ for 
‘the time had come that the Lord Jesus should make that atenement which was 
typified by the paschal lamb. 

* This being suggested perhaps by the expression which he had used at ° 
the institution of the sacrament of the supper—see Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25; 
Luke xxii. 18 ;—see vol. v. of Balt. Lit. and Rel. Magazine, p. 262, and see Tho- 
lack in loc. 

+ Some have supposed that from the time of the apprehension of our Lord in 
the garden of Gethsemane until the moment when he was nailed to the cross, 
were about ten or twelve hours. But allowing even this period of time, how 
many events transpired in the interval? _ Consider what occurred in the city—how 
many different procedures—how many different tribunals. At day break the chief 

ts assemble in the temple, where they held a council against Jesus—thence he 
conducted to Pilate, who sends him to Herod—then the contests between Pilate 
and the Jews must have taken some time.—After the condemnation, the cross 
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pp- 58, 59, and Tholuck.’ Thus the evangelist, by recording the 
fact, that it was night when he went out, gives us the date from which 
to compute the time of this last period of the Saviour’s life, when 
he began to surrender himself to the power of the enemy. In ch. 
xix. 14, John informs us that it was about the 6th hour of the par- 
asceve of the festival, that Pilate delivered him to be crucified. 
Thus the scripture was fulfilled, (John xix. 36; Exod. xii. 46,) and 
Christ, who is our passover, was slain at the appointed time—and 
the last conflict of Christ was abridged by his express command, 
** Do quickly” (ray, more quickly than you would do it if left to 
yourself,) ‘‘that thou doest.” Cocceius says these words were 
added to show that this event occurred (ad exasgsay) at a propitious 
time, opportunely, so that Judas might betray our Lord in silence, 
in the obscurity and without tumult. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the Redeemer, foresaw all the erents of that night—(John xviii 
4.) He even foretold to Peter that he would thrice deny him be- 
fore the morning watch, (see verse 38,) and foreseeing it, he did 
not, as upon other occasions, avoid the coming danger—See John 
vii. 1; xi. 54. His hour had come that he should depart out of 
the world—John xiii. l—the hour of his enemies had come, and 
the power of darkness, Luke xxii. 53. There was therefore no 
necessity that the Jews should go out against him armed with 
swords and staves, or that they should seek a propitious time to ap- 
prehend him. The intent, therefore, for which this circumstance 
was recorded, was not to show that the enemies of the Redeemer 
by favour of the night accomplished what they would otherwise 
have failed in. Such a supposition would be derogatory to the 
Divine majesty of the Redeemer. The Jews who denied that he 
was the Son of God and the King of Israel, might indeed have 
supposed that they could secure his apprehension only by address, 
but the place which we are considering, contains no allusion to 
the Jews or to their opinions. John simply records the fact in 
connexion with occurrences which had taken place within the 
walls when they were assembled. It was night when the’Saviour 
said to him, that thou doest do quickly—and he afterwards informs 
us how quickly it was done. 





must have been prepared and other matters arranged for the execution—-then the 
procession from Jerusalem to Calvary must have taken considerable time, as the 
persons condemed were obliged to carry their crosses. It wotild be impossible for 
them to advance rapidly. Our blessed Lord, was relieved of the burthen of his, 
by Simon, the Cyrenian. But after they had arrived at the place of crucifixion, 
the superscription prepared by Pilate gave rise to an incident which must have oc- 
cupied a little space of time. The chief priests objected tothe way in which Pilate 
had expressed the ground of this condemnation. They sent to Pilate and he refus- 
ed to change what he had written. The interval was very short for so many oc- 
eurrences as have been mentioned, yet it is by no means improbable that the rela- 
tion which the evangelists give us is very much abridged. The day of the pass- 
over had already commenced when Satan entered into Judas, and all must needs 
be fulfilled before the day closed, and so it was—What thou doest do quickly— 


(rax:0r, more quickly than the enemy appeared willing to do.) 
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[For the Spirit of the x1x; Century.) 


ESSAYS ON THE CONSCIENCE—TRANSLATED FROM J. LA PLA- 
CETE,* PASTOR OF THE FRENCH CHURCH OF COPENHAGEN, 


No. I. . 
Is the Conscience essentially a elear and evidént perception? 


THERE is no one who has not spoken of the conscience, and 
this term is equally familiar to the learned and to the ignorant. 
Nevertheless it is sufficiently difficult to say precisely, what is 
meant by this expression. It seems even that the Doctors, instead 
of removing the difficulty, as-was their duty and intention, have 
contributed to augment it; adopting different sentiments, they are 
divided among themselves, and hence have arisen controversies 
that are not soon to be terminated. 

Some modern theologians of high estimation, have recently 
maintained that the conscience is that internal light by which we 

erceive clearly and distinctly all that is evident, whether relat- 
ing to the truths of scientific investigation, or to that cognizance 
which the mind takes of its own operations, without excepting 
that which bears the least relation to religion and to morality, for 
they give for example these truths : two and two are four; the whole 
is greater than one of its parts. 
hey do not say very precisely, if by this light they understand 
the evidence itself of the objects which we perceive, or the percep- 
tion which is the effect of that evidence. But without doubt they 
understand one or the other of these things, or perhaps both together. 

As it is impossible that we deceive ourselves provided we pro- 
ceed according to evidence, and affirm nothing but that which we 
perceive elearly and distinctly, these authors conclude from their 
definition of conscience, that it is infallible; amd they main- 
tain that the errors into which men fall, so frequently, are in no 
wise the acts of the conscience, but the natural consequences of 
their prejudices, of their precipitation, and of the little care which 
they take to discover the truth. 

They go even further. They maintain that to accuse the con- 
science of deceiving us, is to say that God deceives us, and this is 
to undermine faith and religion, because it absolutely destroys all 
certainty, and substitutes Pyrrhonism in its place. 





* Jean de la Placete was born on the 19th of April, 1639, at Pontac in Bern, 
where his father was Minister. From bis earliest youth he manifested a strong 
ion for study; and after having gone through the humanities, he devoted all. 
is attention to theology. He was ordained in 1660, and soon after was appoint- 
ed te-the church of Octhes. Four years after, he was called to the church of Nai,. 
in the province of Bern, where he exercised his ministry until 1655. Driven out 
of France by the revocation of the edict of Nants, he sought safety in the country 
of strangers. The elector of Brandenberg offered him the church of Konigsburg; 
bat the Queen of Denmark, who desired to obtain a chaplain for herself and.a 
minister for the French church which she had founded at Copenhagen, selected bim 
before he had made any other engagement. He accepted the éffer of the Queen, 
and exercised his ministry at Copenhagen until the year 1711, when the Queen 
died. He retired the same year into Holland, being prevented by his age and. 
infirmities from exercising any longer the functions of the ministry. 
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Other theologians of great reputation entertain an entirely differ- 
ent idea of thé conscience, for whatever be its nature, they main- 
tain that it is quite possible for it to deceive us. But while the 
one and the other wish to make this difference appear to be real 
and of much importance, it seems to me, that it consists, as many 
others, in a simple misunderstanding, or at most in a contest of 
words than whichmothing can be of much less importance. 

Let us fora moment abstain from ‘the use of the word conscience, 
and let it suffice to ask if. it is possible for us to deceive ourselves 
when we affirm of any thing that which we clearly and distinctly 
see itto be? The question thus proposed is cleared of difficulty. 
Every one will return the same answer. Every one will reply that 
it is impossible. All agree that evidence is the great characteristic 
of truth. All agree that it is the foundation of certainty, and that 
to maintain the contrary is to introduce Pyrrhonism, and to banish 
from the world all belief and all religion. 

There is, then, agreement concerning the thing itself, and the 
whole question is reduced simply to ascertain whether it is the per- 
ception of self-evident things, or the light by which they are perceived, 
that merit the name of conscience? But is ‘not this one of those 
questions of words which so little deserves the atterfition of sensi- 
ble and enlight@ned persons ? 

We may employ the word conscience to designate all kinds of 
perceptions, clear or obscure, as the case may be, provided that 
those to whom we speak know that this is the sense in which we 
use the expression, , 

I add that not only is it allowable to employ this term in this 
sense, but that there is some necessity to do so. The reason is, as 
even they who oppose it really avow, the vulgar do not speak other- 
wise. .There can be no greater necessity than this, for it has passed 
into a maxim that we should think with the learned and speak with 
the vulgar—‘' Sentiensum cum doctis, et logquendum cum 0. 

The people, however, are not al] who express themselves thus. 
Theologians of all sects, excepting a small number of those of whom 
I speak, do not express themselves in any other way, as it appears 
from that which they all speak, of erring consciences, of scrupulous 
consciences, doubtful ‘consciences, and probable consciences.— 
They all maintain that it is very rare that the conscience perceives 
clearly and evidently that which is good or evil in each action. 

In fine, the scriptures, which are as good’a rule for our expres- 
sions as for our faith, frequently use this expression in a sense very 
different from that which these modern authors wish to give it. St. . 
Paul understands a very different thing from evident perceptions, 
when he says “' the blood of Jesus Christ purgeth our consciences from 
dead works.” Again, he takes this word in another sense, when 
he speaks of a ‘‘ seared conscience,” a “ weak conscience,” a ‘‘ defiled 
conscience.” 

I believe, then, that on one hand, the signification of the word 
conscience is too much restricted, when they are not willing that 
it should designate things that are net evident. And on the other 
hand, that it signifies a little too much when external things are 
said to be its objects; such as these, one and one are two; the whole 
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is greater than one of its parts; I well Know that the conscience 
can have for its object the perception of these truth but I do not 
admit that it can bave for its object these truths themselves. When 
I say, one and one gre two, 1 well know that I say it, and this per- 
ception is an act 6f the conscience. But the direct act is another 
thing; that is simple knowledge, a direct view ofthe i ct. 

But even if what I maintain will not be admitted, I hape at least 
it will be acknowledged that the reasons of these theologians are 
by no means conclusive. They say that if the conscience can be 
deceived, it will be to impute its errors to God, who gave it to us, 
‘we can never depend upon what it says; it will lead us to doubt of 
every thing’; certainty will bé banished from the world, and Pyrr- 
honism will then insolently triumph ov@r religion. 

This reasoning will admit of three different senses, which it is 
important not to confound. The first is this. No one can deny 
any of these consequences, if the consciepce, taken in t!ic sense 
of theag modern theologians, can be deceived, that is to say, if there 
can be error in any clear, distinct and evident perceptions. The 
second is this: these consequences will necessarily result, if the 
conscience taken in the sense of the other theologians can be de- 
ceived, that is"to say, if there can be error in the judgments, clear 
or obscure, confused or distinct, which we pronounceon our actions. 
The, third is this: It is necessary to admit these consequences, if 
it is allowable to employ the word conscience in the second sense, 
and to designate by it, all sorts of judgments which we @an pro- 
nounce on our actions. 

«The first of these three senses is certain, and I know no one 
who will contest it. The second is evidently false, and I do not 
believe there is any person in the world who would wish to main- 
tain it. The third is not only false, but absurd. I[f,it have place, 
the word conscience would become a word moré than magical, 
since it would change the nature of every thing, and nothing would 
remain in the state in which it is. 

But it may be asked, if the conscience can be deceived, how 
shall we know when to be guided by it? We can know it by the 
clearness or obscurity of its perceptions. If they are obscure, 
there is reason to fear that it is deceived If they are clear, we 
may be assured that it is not deceived. And this is maintained 
by those theologians. Thus the whole difference between them 
and myself is, that they wish to appropriate the name conscience 
only to cledr perceptions, whilst I employ it to designate all kinds 
of perceptions produced by the character of our actions. We are 
then agreed as to the thing, and we dispute only concerning words. 

But I will not even contend about the words, if these gentlemen 
will be-satisfied to employ them in any sense they may please to 
give them, provided they do wot draw from the sense in which others 
use them, those odious consequences which all the world detests. 
Let them permit us to speak as mankind have always spoken, whilst 
they explain themselves according to their own meaning. It hon- 
ours them too much to hold with them, the least controversy upon 
the subject. 
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